Engineering and 
Maintenance 


SUPER HIPOWER 


6 MAINTENANCE COST REDUCERS 


HIPOWER ; : 
oe ° Here are six outstanding types selected from our 


complete line of railway spring washers. Any one 
will reduce maintenance cost somewhere on your 
road. These six meet practically every railway need 
—whether it be for reduction of maintenance on 
straightaway or tangent tracks, for frogs and cross- 
ings, for anchor screw spikes. 


THACKERAY 


adequate. 

If you use one or only a few of these great railway 
spring washers let our engineers discuss with you 
the other types that could further reduce your main- 
tenance costs. 


IMPROVED |p[IPOWIERS 
IMPROVE TRACK 


SUPER COLLAR GROOVED 


NATIONAL COLLAR GROOVED 
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how RELIANCE hy-pressure 
hy-crome spring washers 





i 
hold maintenance costs down 


Reliance Hy-Pressure Hy-Crome Spring Washers act as hardened 
thrust bearings, permitting the application of greater tightening torque, 


while keeping joint assemblies under tension and retarding wear. 


When Reliance Hy-Pressure Hy-Crome Spring Washers are tightened, 
the powerful reactive force stored up within the heat-treated helical- 
coil spring steel sections exerts constant and automatic pressure 
under the nut, keeping the assembly under tension despite wear 
and service stress. As a result, less maintenance tightening is 
required and a better rail-end condition and longer joint-bar 


life are obtained, reducing maintenance costs. 


Convince yourself; use Reliance Hy-Pressure Hy-Crome 
Spring Washers on the toughest stretch of track and 
reduce your maintenance costs. There are other types 

of Hy-Crome Spring Washers for special railroad 


service application 
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=u 4. Nut backed off one-half turn 
id Note that the assembly is still under 


adequate tension as shown in red 
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1. Nut makes first contact with Hy- 
Pressure Hy-Crome Spring Washer 
Tightening compression begins 





2. Nut wrenched tight. Hy-Pressure “Hy- 
Crome Spring Washer, fully compressed 
from original position shown in red, now 
exerts constant, non-fatiguing pressure 
against nut and joint bar. 





3. After normal service wear. Note 
the reactive force still left in the 
Hy-Pressure Hy-Crome Spring 
Washer as indicated in red, keeping 
assembly under tension. 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY RELIANCE DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 
























What a Beating 
this Guard Kail « 
Can Take: 


Here’s about the sturdiest, toughest 
guard rail ever built. Even vicious side-thrust 
can’t budge it. Can’t turn it over. It’s so 
shock-resistant that daily pounding by high- 
speed traffic doesn’t jolt it out of alignment. 

You probably recognize this guard rail 
... the Bethlehem Hook-Flange type. But, 
if you’ve never studied it before, note how 
the flange dips under the base of the run- 
ning rail. There it’s always pinned down by 
the weight of the passing train, so that no 
amount of thrust can knock it out of place. 

There are four designs of Bethlehem’s 
Hook-Flange Guard Rail. The model shown 
here is the 751—a popular rigid type with 


heavy welded side braces and double- Completely-assembled Model 751, 9-ft 


length, with running rail in place. 
shouldered tie plates in the straight guard- 


ing zone. The 751 is of course available in 
several different sizes to meet the require- 
ments of individual railroads. 

Ask for a copy of Folder 555. It contains 
much helpful information, with a full dia- 
grammatic page devoted to lengths and 
settings of Hook-Flange Guard Rails. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


Braced section 
of Model 751 » 
Guard Rail. 
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Ingersoll-Rand Heavy Duty 
AIR TAMPING GUN 
Speeds up jobs where tie tamping is toughbe 
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CROSSOVERS 





TURNOUTS 


APPROACHES 


imping! 


5 gives you twice the power of standdrd 
t’s designed to insure better work at fixed 
is also an excellent tool for spot tamping 
t ballast conditions! 

d today is toward heavier rails and longer 
bet increased traffic. Tighter tamping that stands 
Fer is a “must” these days. 

At’s why the powerful I-R MT8 Tamping Gun does 
Btter job for you. Although it develops twice the 
er of the standard tamping guns, it only weighs 1412 
Bounds more, and is well-balanced for easy handling. 
Standard tamping steels are used. 

Give the new MT8 a try-out and notice its low air 
consumption. You can operate two of these extra power- 
ful guns from one portable 3R36 Spot Air Compressor! 

Get full details on the MT8 from your nearest I-R 
branch office. You'll get prompt attention if you call, 
write or wire. 


\ 


Psoll-Rand ORIGINATOR OF MECHANICAL TAMPING 


ai au Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 732-11 





ys 
: 


COMPRESSORS * AIR TOOLS - ROCK DRILLS - TURBO BLOWERS * CONDENSERS + CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS + DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 
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FACTS ABOUT 
TRACK WASHERS, 
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545078 9WUNIS 415 1617 18 
Travel Shown in Hundredths of on inch 


These charts show the results of laboratory 
tests. Note the uniform and continuous travel 
of the Triflex to a point of fixed tension 
(above) and its high reactive pressure (below) 
in test by the AREA Track Committee. (See 
pp- 639-647 incl.) AREA Proceedings 1947. 








Loed in 1.000 Ib 


- _ = 
TES eS eT eon TE WS eH 


Laboratory ested... and Srack-Tested, too! 





The Verona Fixed Tension Triflex Spring 
helps eliminate running expansion and 
contraction, requires less wrenching 

to install, less wrenching to maintain. 





wrking in root-matted” 

* easily self-loaded 4.5 pty * 
s. in 120’. Ave. lodding:—. 
16: 964 sec. When going isi“ 
it Giid- slick, Tournomatic ~~ 
ferential automatically de-<=. 
ers up to 4 times the trata 
e effort of slipping wheek, 
wheel. on firmer footing.«c™ 


bs . 


D Tournapull to cut berm ditches 


For nearly a quarter century the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Eastern 
Region has maintained an extensive drainage program. Exces- 
sive cost for this work has long been a problem. Work trains 
and numerous off-track loading and hauling methods have been 
used, but costs remained high. Recently they found an answer 
when they put a 7-yd., high-speed, D Tournapull in use con- 
structing berm ditches along right-of-way at St. Thomas Cut, 
east of mile post 20, between Thorndale and Morrisville, Pa. 
This section of their heavy tonnage track carries practically all 
freight from western points into the New York terminal, han- 
dling over 50,000,000 gross tons each year. 


Here’s one-man “D” performance: 


As shown on sketch, berm ditch was cut out at top of bank 
on west-bound side of double track roadbed. Material was clay 
containing a great amount of roots. Self-loading 4.5 yds. at 


i 


a high point near single-lane bridge, “D” hauled 1400 ft. on 
same side of track, spread dirt to build up bank in low area. 


After spreading at fill, D Tournapull made a 90° “U” turn— 
returned about 14 the distance on haul road, then climbed to 
top of bank and continued to load area... again making a sharp 
“U” turn to self-load. Average time on the 2800 ft. cycle was 
only 3 min. 10 seconds. On basis of 50-min. hour, one-man 
“D” moved 15.7 loads or 70.6 pay yds. hourly. 


Averages 16.5 m.p.h. cycle speed 


Because of its exceptional rubber-tired maneuverability, speeds 


to 28 m.p.h., and electric, push-button controls of all scraper 
operations for loading and spreading, the “D” averaged 16.5 


m.p.h. throughout the entire 2800-foot cycle. Resulting pro- 
duction per man and savings per yard were substantial. 





R. G. LeTOURNEAU, INC., Peoria, Illinois 
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28 m.p.h. ““D” averaged 16.5 - Dumping on the run, “E 


























*#m.p.h. on 2800-foot cycle for , 4 uds load in 12 sec. 
entire load, haul, spread and ylaced in éven layers, 
return. Powerful air. brakes, ~< 1400’ > itely-controlled in dep 
plus fingertip electric power Builds New Ditch telle Spat 
steer, gave operator safe con- at low area , eeiiicemenliieeaiiadiandiomentie | / 4 
trol at all times for high speed _ omm e a“ BERM DITCH Cut at 
travel even on restricted ditch. ¢ ee SINGLE + oe tel 
One man “D” can be driven LANE survey, proce 





job-to-job under own power 
and carry its own supplies. 


or ayer’ s 
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WEST BOUND TRACK s 
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EAST BOUND TRACK 





With versatile “D”, there’s no interruption to train schedules. "3% 
/ There is no running to rail sidings and holding up work crews | : 
while trains roll by. When job is completed, operator drives 
28 m.p.h. to next task. Big, low-pressure tires cross tracks and 
follow rail lines anywhere without damage to rails, switches, a 
tc. “Drive-anywhere” ability gives you benefits of faster, more 
efficient maintenance at lower cost. At a moment’s notice unit et SM 
may be dispatched to handle a variety of jobs: preparing new ad 
roadbeds and relocations . . . transporting ballast . . . repairing 
washouts . . . trimming side slopes . . . maintaining cuts, fills, 
bridge approaches . . . stockpiling and reclaiming coal, etc. 





Be sure to contact your LeTourneau Distributor for all the facts 
on this time and money-saving one-man working crew ... you'll 


find it the handiest tool in your inventory. 





nal j pit > ‘Or stock ile. With motnted 

ade, rig steckeiles ‘coal, push-loads other “D's”. in bid Spe 
Te fills trenches . . - excavates for tulverts . . gives | 

helpto short ded section crews. Also mounts V-type Snow 4 


4 el Tournapull- Trademark Reg U.S’ Pat Of 




















Send Now to: R. GC. LeTOURNEAU, INC., Peoria, Illinois Tell us more about 9-ton, 122 h.p. 
D Tournapull. . . . Also send data on: 
NAME TITLE TOURNAPULLS © TOURNADOZERS 





COMPANY. () 14-yd. “C” [] 122 h.p. “D” 
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ulf, Mobile and Ohio R. R. 


WIGHALLS 


WITH 


LORAIN 





Right-of-way maintenance or construction — whether 
its digging or cleaning drainage ditches — unloading 
rails or ballast — widening roadbeds or building bridges, 
gets the “Highball” when a Lorain is on the job. 

Here a Lorain TL25K uses a dragline bucket to clean 
a ditch for G. M. & O. They know a Lorain will give 
fast, dependable, low-cost service — on or off the car, 
on or off the track, or in the yard. Because Lorain’s 
carefully balanced, proven design, sturdy construction, 
and careful workmanship provide the same day after day, 
year after year dependability as the road itself. 

That's why so many railroads use Lorains. Whether on 
crawlers, or rubber-tires, whatever the front end equip- 
ment, regardless of size, a Lorain keeps things on 
schedule. Why not get detailed information from the 
nearest of the 125 Thew-Lorain Distributor outlets. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 
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TURNTABLES oo tial 
6 ies — V4 to 2-yard Shovel, pony rag ne 
oie crane capa- clamshell or — 5 at 
mies interchangeable. 
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AWLERS penne 
cR UNTIN 

Standard for general 1 Parsee types, 2 or 
use; extra-long for drag- 3 axles; 2, 4 oF 6-wheel 


pee be ag scien drive arrangements. 
r ° 



















SHOVELS 


" Lorain: € *- 


HOES 


on CRAWLER or RUBBER 
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RUST-OLEUM lasts longer 
..-applied directly over rusted surfaces! 


The Practical, Sensible Answer 
To Your Rust Problems! 


Here’s what RUST-OLEUM can do for you: (1) Cut 
your maintenance costs by saving you time, 
labor and money . .. because RUST-OLEUM may 
be applied directly over rusted surfaces by brush, 
dip or spray after wirebrushing and scraping 
with sharp scrapers to remove rust scale and 
loose rust! Costly sandblasting and chemical 
pre-cleaning are not usually required. 
(2) RUST-OLEUM lasts longer applied over sur- 
faces already rusted. (3) RUST-OLEUM'S tough, 
elastic, rust-resisting film protects signal 
equipment, rolling stock, towers, bridges, metal 
buildings and all rustable metal surfaces. Get 
the complete story from a RUST-OLEUM Railroad 
Rust Preventive Specialist ! See why major rail- 
<i roads throughout the nation rely on RUST-OLEUM. 








RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 





j ‘ % 9 : 2546 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 
s) y - v ‘ 


May be applied 
directly over rust 
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Available in all colors, 
Aluminum and White 
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‘* /, 
Ae May Red Primer (50) 
pee See — Write for your FREE COPY 
= . 2 of the RUST-OLEUM Catalog, 
ae Nef = , TODAY! 
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~[, ASPHALT, 
ROCK-FILL and 
GRANULAR SOILS 


It's faster, more mobile and more convenient 
than larger more expensive equipment for the com- 
paction of asphalt in station platforms, street crossings 
and between rails in city streets. Equally advantageous in 
the compaction of rock-fills and granular soils in con- 
crete floor sub-bases, bridge approaches, in trenches, close to 
footings etc. The Jackson Vibratory Compactor delivers up 
to 4500 1% -ton blows per minute. It propels itself and will firmly 
compact 900 to 1200 sq. ft. per hour, closely approaching the 
theoretical density of the asphaltic mix being used; or, in the case of 
granular soils, 95 to 100% of maximum density as determined 
by accepted laboratory testing methods (A.A.S.H.O. T99-38, Cone, 
Vibratory Table). It operates on 3-phase, 110 v., 60 cycle AC 
’ from a *Jackson Power Plant mounted on an auto trailer equipped for 
* OCK BASE — BETWEEN RAlLs quickly picking up and lowering the compactor. (Skid-mounting 
y of Power Plant is optional.) Write for the complete facts concerning 
this relatively inexpensive compactor. It does a job that 
is unexcelled by equipment at any price and is a tremendous 

time and money saver. 





a 





~ he 


SEE IT AT THE RAILWAY SHOW 
AT THE COLISEUM, CHICAGO 


VIBRATORS, INC. 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


a * Power Plant generates both 


single and 3-phase 110 volt, 
60 cycle AC and also may be 
used to operate 

other tools and lights. 


GRANULAR SOILS 



























6 problems you can solve 
with TIMKEN’ bearings 


HEAVY LOADS COMBINATION LOADS PRECISION 
Loads carried on the rollers and Due to their'tapered design, Timken bearings hold shafts in 
races of Timken® bearings are Timken bearings carry radial and positive alignment, prevent end- 
spread evenly over a line of con- thrust loads in any combination. movement, minimize deflection. 
tact. The greater load area assures No auxiliary thrust bearings or Gears mesh precisely, assuring a 
extra load-carrying capacity. plates are needed. smooth flow of power. 








MAINTENANCE FRICTION WEAR 

Closures are more effective be- Timken bearings roll freely due Rollers and races of Timken bear- 

cause Timken bearings keep hous- to true rolling motion. Lines co- ings are made of Timken fine alloy 

ing and shaft concentric. Dirt and incident with tapered surfaces of steel —case hardened for a hard, 

' grit are kept out. Lubricants are rollers and races meet at a com- wear-resistant surface and tough, 
kept in. mon point on the bearing’s axis. shock-resisting core. 








Vdd 





























CARBURIZED, TOUGH, SHOCK- | 
WEAR-RESISTANT RESISTING CORE | 
SURFACE 








| Be sure to specify Timken roller bearings for . ip 2 % A i y 33 F 
the machines you buy or build. Look for the is . we gen ae m4 
| trade-mark “TIMKEN” on every bearing. The ww Se i Be! chy 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 


; Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 





NOT JUST A BALL NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL © AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION ~-§)- 
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what you should know 


about this 
WATER-COOLED 
COMPRESSOR CYLINDER 











These two WB units 
provide compressed air for 
yard facilities of the 

St. Lovis-San Francisco 
Railway at Wichita, Kansas. 


If you are looking for an air compressor that runs cooler, delivers cooler air, 
requires less lubricating oil and lasts longer—then get acquainted with the 
Gardner-Denver Water-Cooled WB. 

Completely water-jacketed compressor cylinders keep operating 
temperatures lower—keep cylinder wall temperatures uniform. Since there 
F is less cylinder distortion, close manufacturing tolerances can be specified. 
: As a result, lubrication is improved, oil pumping is eliminated, and cylinder 
wear is minimized. 

F So select Gardner-Denver WB Two-Stage Water-Cooled Compressors 

: for your shop and yard installations, and save money on your compressed 

air costs. Available with water tube intercooler—or with combination radi- 
ator-intercooler for remote installations or where good cooling water is 
scarce. Send today for Bulletin WB-10. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois 
In Canada: Gardner-Denver Company (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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IN WEED AND 
BRUSH CONTROL 


Only “Custom Service” 


CAN GIVE 
REAL RESULTS 


NO ONE herbicide can be a “cure-all” for the 
widely varying weed problems encountered by rail- 
roads from coast to coast. 


That’s why General Chemical has developed its 
‘Custom Service” railroad weed control program... 
the only method for really effective results. 


General Chemical tailors its program to meet the 
needs of the individual road. It uses only modern 
organic herbicides which research and experience 
have proved most suitable for specific vegetative 
and climatic conditions, Applications are made ac- 
cording to a carefully-planned spraying schedule, 
under the supervision of General’s weed control 
specialists. 


THE RESULT: You can get clean track immediately 
with high kill of weeds and grasses and continuous 
reduction in perennial root growth. 


For full information, write today to— 


Weed Killer Department 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Railway Engineering = Maintenance 











General Chemical Weed and Brush Killers | 


Proven by Experience 


General Chemical Formula 7 
(TCA, Acid in an Oil Base) 
e For general purpose grass control. 
e Used with one of the additives listed for over-all 
control of weeds. 


General Chemical Formula 7 with 2, 4-D 
e For use where grasses predominate, but includes 
sufficient 2, 4-D to control moderate infestations of 
broadleafed weeds. 


General Chemical Formula 7 B-D 


e For control of very resistant weeds and grasses. 
The amount of 2, 4-D has been increased and for- 
tified by Pentachlorophenol. 


General Chemical Sodium TCA (Liquid Concentrate) 
e For soil treatment of noxious grasses. 
® For all-purpose weed control when used with one 
of the ester additives listed. 


General Chemical Emulsible PCP—Aromatic Oil 
e Low cost contact type weed killer for use where 
weed and grass control problems are not severe... 
contains pentachlorophenol. 


General Chemical 2, 4-D Amine Additive 
@ Used in conjunction with General Chemical For- 
mula 7 for all-purpose weed and grass control. 


General Chemical 2, 4-D Ester Additive 
e For use with General Chemical Formula 7 or 
Sodium TCA where cotton or other plants suscep- 
tible to 2, 4-D are not present. 


General Chemical 2, 4-D—2, 4, 5-T Ester Brush Killer 
(Water Soluble) 
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for | 
AIRCO’S 800 | 
WELDING 
TORCH 







Airco’s versatile 800 torch meets the demands of 
today’s speeded-up railway maintenance sched- 
ules. Flame-cleaning ... brazing ... hard-facing... 
welding the heaviest sections . . . whatever the 
work, in the shop or on the road, you can be sure 
that the “800” will handle it quickly and eco- 
nomically. 


For long life, the torch head is made of durable 


pi Sg accra a a sure : it from the monel. Sturdy brass forgings and seamless brass 
torch, thanks to Airco’s 35 years of engineering . 
know-how. Learn about Airco’s complete line of arc gas tubes stand red to the roughest handling. All 
and oxyacetylene equipment and supplies for rail- components require little maintenance. 





way track work or shop work. Get in touch with your se E 
local Airco office today. Representatives will be glad The “800” is unexcelled for brazing, or for 


to help you with any welding or cutting problem. straightening and bending operations. A wide range 
of tips is available. By adding a cutting attachment, 
the Airco 800 torch can be quickly converted to 
cut steel from thin sheets up to 6” plate—ideal for 
the occasional cutting job. 


Costs come down under the rtirce plan 
AIR REDUCTION 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY + AIR REDUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY 
AIR REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY 
REPRESENTED INTERNATIONALLY BY AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL 
Divisions of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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MORE REASONS for 


haleo 


COMPLETE WEED 
and BRUSH CONTROL 


Nalco Spray Cars, engineered to give 
precision chemical dosage and coverage, are added 

good reasons for using safe, powerful Nalco weed 
_ and brush control chemicals on your right-of-way. 






Several Nalco formulas are available . . . specifics 
for grasses, weeds, annuals or perennials, and Nalco 
spray cats are equipped to spray two formulas 
simultaneously, when necessary, in correct propor: 
tions for effective control. Spray cars, each with 
precise metering and indicating equipment, are 
available without charge to railroads using Nalco 
weed control chemicals in tank car lots. 


Write for data on spray car availability and Nalco 
chemicals to keep your right-of-way free of weeds . 


and brush. 
NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
619T West 66th Place 2 Chicago 38, illinois 


Canadian inquiries should be addressed to Alchem Limited, 
Burlington, Ontario 
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SYSTEM - Serving Railroads through Sa, 
Practical Applied Setence 
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One of the 160 Uses of 
CONCRETE on Railroads 


NO. 5 OFA SERIES 
The Union Station in Los Angeles is a distinctive 
landmark. Built of architectural concrete in 1939,* 
it provides a terminal of enduring beauty and years 
of low-annual-cost service for three railroads. 





Concrete passenger stations are just one of the 
more than 160 uses for concrete which enable 
American railroads to improve service and save 
time and money. The moderate first cost of such 
concrete improvements—plus their long life and 
low maintenance cost—result in true low annual 
cost. This saves money for other necessary items. 


*Donald Parkinson, consulting architect. C. L. A. Bockemohle, structural 
engineer. Robert E. McKee, general contractor. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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“Arm Action” tilts the bucket laterally to dress side slopes Even under low-hanging power lines, the Gradall widens 
of drainage ditch. bottom and does a precision job following contours of this ditch. 


rooms the busiest 
inthe would | 


ACH DAY about 400 passenger 
E trains and 45 freight trains 
travel the high speed four-track 
electrified line between New York 
and Philadelphia. An elaborate 
system of right-of-way ditches 
with lead-off canals has the 
effect of turning the entire 91-mile 
stretch into a fill, for better road- 
bed stability and improved riding. 








Gradalls, with their mobility 
and versatility, are used for earth 
moving and many other 
construction maintenance jobs. 


Wherever Gradalls are used... 
by contractors, utilities, 
municipalities . . . actual cost 
figures prove that a Gradall 

pays and pays big! 










See the Gradall 


.. at the National Railway 





Appliances Association 











Re The Gradall stretches far to do a fast, ® 
Exhibition at the neat clean-out job on ditches. 
Chicago Coliseum, 
March 10-13. 
Look for the Gradall WARNER 
on display at Gradall Distributors in over DIVISION OF & 
Seether 60 principal cities in the United SWASEY 


( 


States and Canada 


GRADALL-THE MULTI-PURPOSE CONSTRUCTION MACHINE with Cortiolled Down Pressure 
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INCREASE TIE LIFE 


TIE PADS 
Ou 


REDUCE MECHANICAL WEAR OF TIES 


* REDUCE COSTS OF RE-GAUGING OF TRACK 





Reduce Maintenance Costs 
SaveTies..Savelabor 


ON Curves — FABCO Tie Pads function in 
two principal ways to reduce your costs. 
First, they reduce plate cutting, and thus ex- 
tend the life of the tie. Second, they prevent 
the uneven cutting of the plate into the tie 
(which throws the track out of gauge) and 
thus reduce the cost of re-gauging. 


Other Advantages of 
Fabco Tie Pads 


FABCO Tie Pads are constructed to withstand 
severe, modern track conditions, such as 
high speeds, extremes of temperature, mois- 
ture, brine and sand. The resiliency of 
FABCO Tie Pads assures tight spikes at all 
times and permanent cushioning of the track. 
FABCO Tie Pads help in maintaining line 
and surface; permit use of smaller tie plates; 
compensate uneven surfaces; and old pads 
can be changed from one location to another 
— all making for low pad cost. 


In view of the costs of ties and labor it is of the 
utmost importance to railroads to obtain maximum 
tie life. Over 16 years of practical experience in the 
use of our resilient pads in track applications has 
made us familiar with the essential requirements of 
track maintenance. 





FABCO Tie Pads are recommended for use any- 
where in open track. The most substantial savings 
can be effected on curves, bridges, insulated rail 
joints, switches, station tracks, and station approach 
tracks. These are the points of most acute tie wear, 
high tie costs and greatest re-gauging problems. 


Ideally suited to engineering and construction 
requirements of maintenance of way. 





4 be “ 


PRODUCTS COM INC. 


222-M SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK ot alley \cie) 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT SPARTANBURG 
PITTSBURGH OAKLAND 


FABCO TIE PADS - Used on Curves, Bridges, Insulated Rail Joints, 
Switches, Station Tracks, Station Approach Tracks Open Track 
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|) tA + Immediate Reverse 
+ Wheel Silencers 


0 Oe et Low Lifting Weight 


THIS IS THE CAR WITH 
MORE SAFETY FEATURES ! 


More safety makes for more efficiency with the new 
Model 101 inspection car. With its simple friction 
drive transmission—four speeds forward, three re- 


verse—it’s a pleasure to operate. Low center of 
gravity helps it hug the rails. Full-vision cab* 
V4 A I mA means more comfort, too. Rear lifting weight is only 
98 pounds. All in all, the 101 is a 4-man car that 


hould be investigated by every railroad. See your 

” s g y every y 

| NSp }: C T CO Fairbanks-Morse representative or write Fairbanks, 
. ANY Morse & Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 


*Also available without cab. 


FAIRBANKS-MorsE, 


+ 
a name worth remembering 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT * RAIL CARS * PUMPS « SCALES » ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES * MAGNETOS 

















Saves these Critical 








OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 
In Canada: 

Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 


Railroad Needs... 


COPPER 


Signal bonds of average size weigh 2'/2 ounces. In 
a mile of RIBBONRAIL track you save 30 pounds of 
scarce, costly copper — enough copper to make 147 ft. 
of '/2 in. standard copper tubing. When you use con- 
tinuous rail you also save copper in the future because 
there are no bond renewals in RIBBONRAIL. 


STEEL 

With every mile of track laid with RIBBONRAIL you 
make a net saving of from 12 to 16 tons of steel — 
enough steel to lay more than 300 ft. of track with 
RIBBONRAIL. And in the future you save more steel 
because with RiBBONRAIL no standard lengths are 
removed because of battered rail ends. Put essential 
steel to use in rail — not in joint fastenings. 


MANPOWER 


RIBBONRAIL is easily installed with few men. And 
it eliminates joint bar maintenance — there are no 
fastenings to tighten and replace, no joint lubricant 
to apply, and no battered rail ends to build up. All 
these major manpower users are eliminated. Use your 
valuable manpower for other operations. 


As a chief engineer or other railroad executive you 
cannot ignore savings that come with RIBBONRAIL. 


The term “Ribbonrail” is a service-mark of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. 





SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Conserve the Energy of Your Mobile Track Gangs 
|with this WOOLERY Track Tool Transporter! 














This handy, light-weight push car carries tools to the job 
site from the nearest crossing or other point where truck or 
bus must stop. Men arrive fresh and ready for work having 
been spared the laborious job of toting hundreds of pounds 
of tools and equipment — saves time — and muscles — for the 
important job! 

Rolls easily on anti-friction bearings even when fully loaded. 

Handle can be inserted on either side for pushing in either 
direction. 

Weighs only 160 Ibs — yet will carry a thousand pounds 
of tools or materials! This is due to the novel steel-reinforced 


weather-proof plywood deck construction. Light — but amaz- 
ingly strong! 


A 
SINCE 1917 RAILWAY MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Collen) 


MACHINE COMPANY 


2919 COMO AVE. S.E. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Exclusive Export Representatives 






Can be set up or dismantled in less than a min- 
ute for easy loading into a truck, bus or motor car. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., NEW YORK, N. Y. SEND FOR BULLETIN #186 
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A Handbook of 
Modern Track Work 





Third Ed. 350 pages, 101 photo- 
graphs 19 line drawings, 12 ta- 
bles, index, 6 x 9, cloth, $5.00. 


on modern methods. 


CONTENTS 


Part I-ROADWAY: Essential Elements in Roadway 
Maintenance—The Right of Way—Drainage of Roadbed and 
Track—Vegetation for Banks—Economics of Roadway Ma- 
chines—Labor Saving Methods and Devices in Roadway 
Work—Small Tools and Their Uses. 


Part II—TRACK: Essential Elements in Maintenance of 
Track—Program for Maintenance of Way and Structures 
Work—The Track Obstruction—Power Machines and Equip- 
ment—Labor Saving Methods in Track Work—Track Materi- 
als and Their Uses—Practice in Rail Renewals—Practice in 
Rail Repair and Inspection—Maintenance of Main Tracks— 
Maintenance of Yards and Terminals. 

Part III—SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND DUTIES: Main- 
tenance Problems and Methods Used—Economics of Track 
Labor—Special Duties in the Maintenance of Way Depart- 
ment. 

SUPPLEMENT: A 10-page Supplement describing new 
A.R.E.A. recommendations and changes up to July 1, 1948, 
can be cut fof insertion in proper place. 


Send For Your Copy Today 


Send for your copy today and see how it will help you 


improve your knowledge of your work. 





ROADWAY AND TRACK 


By Walter F. Rench 


Formerly Supervisor on the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Author of Simplified Curve and Switch Work 


The third edition features the use of the latest mechanical equipment 
in connection with roadway and track maintenance. Older methods em- 
ployed where full mechanical equipment is not available are also explained. 
While most of the methods described are those which are standard on 
the Pennsylvania, A.R.E.A. recommended practices and those in use on 


other well maintained roads have also been included. 


Outstanding types of mechanical equipment used in track work are 
described and illustrated with action photographs. Engineering drawings 
show working details. The economies resulting from the adoption of 
modern methods are clearly outlined. Useful tables have been added to 


make the book suitable for reference use, as well as a practical handbook 


TRACK SUPERVISORS 


While written primarily to serve the needs of 
track supervisors and other maintenance officers, 
it contains material of considerable interest to 
transportation and mechanical officers who require 
a working knowledge of the fundamentals of 
maintenance of way practice. Section and extra- 
gang foremen, who wish to acquire. a broader 
knowledge of their work will find it particularly 
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helpful. 

- — — -Ten Days Free Examination Coupon- - - 
1 ! 
{| Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation j 
; 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. \ 
1 Please send me on Ten Days Free Examination a copy ! 

of the Third Edition of ROADWAY AND TRACK by 
! Walter F. Rench. If satisfactory, I will remit the list price |! 
1 of $5.00. Otherwise, I will mail the book back postpaid, , 
, without obligation. , 
I IR oc tga ues ai AO ia Ooi ee As bi Ree ae aE Rae eae t 
1 ! 
S se ccd cue peas mas ene e haa hea raw ws ka eae en ere } 
I j 

Be ai diana nor eee wene ean PE ck ccwcasacenece 
1 ! 
FS rR DD. 6.6c6.0s055045 ! 
This offer is limited to retain customers in the United States | 
I R.—.&M. 2-52 | 
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(Complete 


BRUSH and WEED KILLING SERVICE 
















PIONEER in the improved 
right-of-way brush control 


Spraying 
equipment 
specifically 
designed 
and proven 
for the 
purpose 





LEADER in effective grass 


and weed killing control 


* TCA * OILS © 2, 4-D 
© PENTACHLOROPHENOL 





Pioneers in Right-of-Way Spraying 
¢ BRUSH KILLERS P. O. BOX 5444 HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 














SAVE TRACK SPACE 


WITH 
Q AND C CAR STOPS 





Q & C Car Stops are economical because they 
require very little track space and a minimum 
of labor for application. 


They wedge firmly to the rails—no drilling is 
necessary. 


One size is suitable for all sections of rails used 
in yards and side tracks. 


Specify them on your requisitions. 


THE Q AND C COMPANY 


90 West St. 611 Olive St. 
New York 6 St. Louis 1 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 5 








Fs 





railroad fasteners 
% BS 
















‘J 
aed of America’s 
GUARD Class 1 

RAIL Railroads 
BOLT SEALTITE 
TIMBER SPECIFY SEALED-TITE 
BOLT ZINC COATING 
Sealtite products 
SIGUE sealed in zinc give 
LAG twice the wear and 
SCREW greater economy by 
cutting expensive re- 
placements. For 
Double-Life and free- 
dom from corrosion, 
specify Hot-Dip Gal- 
vonized . . . Sealed in 
Zine! 











Bolts also 
available with 
std. sq. nuts. See your Lewis repre- 
sentative, or contact 
factory for samples, 
prices and full details. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


9 BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
ee ee -eae  2 





MAKE YOUR OLD PIPE LINE LIKE NEW... 


WITHOUT APPRECIABLY DISTURBING SERVICE! 


Cement Mortar 


INCREASE CAPACITY... CUT COSTS 


You can get new pipe line per- 
formance from old cast iron or steel 
pipe line economically and easily. 

No need for major interruption to 
present service...no need to buy 
expensive, hard-to-get new pipe. 

Patented equipment used by Pipe 
Linings, Inc. removes all tubercula- 
tion and incrustation from the inte- 
rior of old pipe lines...applies a new 
continuous, smooth-surface cement 
mortar lining...with only momen- 
tary interruption to install by-pass 


Offers These 
ADVANTAGES... 


contamination 


corrosion 


Improves flow 
coefficients 





lines. Name____ : _ een 

So... why not get new line per- Reduces ; 
formance from your old pipe line at maintenance Company ——___ — 
much less than the cost of new costs 
BS rite for full information Reduces pumping Address oe aes 

AY! costs ‘j 
City Zone__ State 
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Lining of Old Pipe 





Protects against 
discoloration and 


Protects against 


Prevents leakage 








Old line after reconditioning 
by Pipe Linings, Inc. 


PIPE LININGS, Inc. 


A subsidiary of 
American Pipe and Construction Co. 
4675 Firestone Bivd. 
South Gate, California 


(In the East—CENTRILINE CORP.. 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y.) 


Typical pipe line before 
Pipe Linings treatment 





TATE PROCESS USED 
on Line 4” to 16” 
CENTRILINE PROCESS 
Used on Line 16” to 144” 

Consult our hydraulic 


engineers...they are at 
your service 





PIPE LININGS. INC. 

4675 Firestone Blvd., South Gate. Calif. 

Please send complete information on how we can obtain new 
pipe line performance from our old line. 





























ALL 





There are Three Basic Types of Mechanical Tamping: 


"BRUTE FORCE” to ram ballast into 


place. 


ome "PERSUASION" to urge ballast into 


AN! 4 /_e | 
=A | we ace. 
Wi 
1 


“FORCEFUL PERSUASION” which 


combines pressure— not pounding 
action — and vibration to give the uniform 
compaction as produced by the 


Maliza +h MPER 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
224 South Michigan Blvd. © Chicago 4, Illinois 


oe 


ALL OVER THE WORLD Maliza TRACKWORK SPECIALISTS 
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A versatile TRAXCAVATOR is master of 
all jobs. As an excavator, it digs ditches, builds 
dikes, daylights cuts . . . as a loader, it removes 
snow, stockpiles, handles all materials with 
ease and dispatch .. . as a bulldozer, it grades, 
levels, backfills ...as a prime mover, it spots 
cars and tows equipment. 


And this versatile work crew draws only the 
wages of the man on the tractor seat. Go 
modern ... save manpower and money... 


buy TRAXCAVATOR! 


TRAXCAVATORS — in five sizes — are 
sold and serviced by your “Caterpillar” Dealer. 
Call him or write direct for more information. 


TRACKSON COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
A subsidiary of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 





Stockpiling coal in close quarters. 


TRACKSON. 





For additional information, use postcard, pages 157-158 


IN ROTARY PUMPS 


VIKING fas the Answer to Your Needs 


LOW or HIGH 
CAPACITY 


LIGtl »» HE AW Y 
Hauips 


HOT COLD 
FLUIDS 


CORROSIVE 
MATERIALS 


» ODD o- STANDARD 
Drive Arrangements 


PECULIAR 
Mounting Conditions 


Whatever your 
pumping needs may 
be, start solving 
them today by re- 
game folder 52- 


| PUMP COMPANY 





CEDAR FALLS ,. IOWR—A 








WHO'S WHO IN RAILROADING 


Engineering officers will want a copy of the 
new Twelfth Edition of WHO’S WHO in RAIL- 
ROADING. Here they will find complete and 
up-to-date biographical information on all of 
the key men in the railway industry. More than 
6,000 of these men are in the new edition, 2,000 
for the first time. 


Send for a copy on 


TEN DAYS’ APPROVAL 


and see for yourself how much important in- 
formation it contains about the men you do 
business with. 





812 pages, 6 x 9, $10.00 


Book Department 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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TWO IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


in the 


WILL FURTHER ENTRENCH ITS 
POSITION AS THE FINEST OF BALLAST-PLACING MACHINES! 


; THE BUILT-IN HYDRAULIC INDEXER — FOR SMOOTH, EFFORTLESS MOVEMENT AND 
POSITIONING OF THE MACHINE FROM TIE TO TIE. 


Forward and reverse are instantaneous and braking action of the indexer in either direction is fast, 
positive and cushioned — with no more effort required from the operator than a flick of the control lever. 
This feature greatly reduces operator fatigue, considerably steps up progress, and eliminates any necessity 
of extra hands on stiff curves and grades. 


2 THE HYDRAULIC SET-OFF LIFT — FOR 3-MAN, 60-SECOND REMOVAL FROM TRACK. 


Two men and the operator is all it takes with this device to remove the Jackson Multiple from the track, 

and it is easily done in 60 seconds. A turn of the Lift Lever at the control stand raises the machine in a 
matter of 2 or 3 seconds to permit placing of set-off rails. It is then instantly lowered and almost as 
quickly pushed into position — a tremendous advantage on hot track. 


With THESE IMPROVEMENTS and its previously demonstrated superiority, there can be little question in the 

mind of the track man who has the facts that the Jackson Multiple will give you better track at less cost than 
may be had with any other equipment. We will be glad to supply those facts, or if you wish to see what it 
actually will do on your own track, we will be glad to place one with you on a rental basis. The record shows 
that in nearly every case they will more than 

> > | save their cost ina single season. 
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The only Multiple Tamper that Tamps the Vital 

*  Spot—the load-bear- 
ing zone directly 
beneath the rail. 





i 


LAL 


JACKSON 
VIBRATORS. 


INC. 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 


INN 


SOLD IN U.S.A. BY 


ELECTRIC TAMPER 


& EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 


SERVICE MORE TRACK 
IN LESS TIME 
FOR LESS MONEY - - 
WITH SPEEDY, EASY - OPERATING 
RTW DRILLS AND GRINDERS 


Low-cost low manpower RTW Drills and Grinders speed up 
your maintenance work . enable you to keep rails ship- 
shape without crowding your track gangs and save you 
money to boot! 





are shown below— 
at 


Two popular RTW maintenance machines 
others available also give you labor-saving advantages 
substantial savings. 











RTW’S MODEL P-43 POWER TRACK DRILL gives you 60-second drilling 


quick, accurate drill-leveling easy-acting, easily-controlled 
screw feed easy-handling (aluminum castings keep weight down 
to 125-Ibs.) quick on/and/off-rail action chuck jaws that 
take beaded bits up to 1!2” and automatically stay open when chuck 
is loosened. 











RTW’S MODEL P-44 PORTABLE FLEXIBLE SHAFT GRINDER is designed 
to give you added savings in labor and costs when you lay new track 
or repair old. 
Grinder’s 360 


of flexible shaft 
overload 


swivel engine mount prevents short bends and kinking | 
clutch assembly in the engine protects shaft from | 
three position wheel clears switches and crossovers easily | 
light and compact, it gets on and off the track fast quickly | 
adaptable for cuxiliary equipment: Straight Wheel Hand Piece, Angle | 
Hand Piece for Cup Wheel, Cross Grinder Guide and Track Drill. 


Write today for further information on the P-44 Portable 
Flexible Shaft Grinder, the P-43 Power Track Drill and 
other easy-to-operate RTW equipment. 





PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


3207 KINSINGTON AVE., 


Distributors for 


McCulloch Chain Saws 
THOR Electric Tools 
Wayer Impactors 


Burro Cranes 
Dapco Sprayers 
LeRoi Air Compressors 
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Write for complete descriptive literature and prices 








SAVE MONEY ON PLATFORM 
CONSTRUCTION and MAINTENANCE 






PAT. APP. FOR. 


a9 






LAMINATED 
FIBRE TUBING FOR 
FORMING... 
CONCRETE PIERS, PILES, 
COLUMNS, CULVERTS, UNDERPINNING 


FOR ONE-TIME USE 


Easy to handle, easy to store, cut to lengths on 
the job, Sonotubes have wide applications in 


| railroad construction and maintenance for the inexpensive form- 
| ing of concrete piers in sizes 3’’ to 24’’I.D. up to 24’ high. 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


c PHILADELPHIA. PA 
MYSTIC, CONN 






HARTSVILLE. § 
GARWOOD,N. J 






LOWELL, MASS 








WATER 


FROM THE GROUND 
BELOW YOU 























i. single or multiple units, Layne well and pump 
installations produce tremendous quantities of 
water at extra low cost. High efficiency design- 
ing, precision building and advanced methods of 
installation make Layne wells and pumps a highly 
practical and fully justified investment. Layne 
does the job complete; drills the wells, furnishes 
all casing, shafting, pumps, motors ‘and sand 
screen, After pose testing, the system is de- 
livered to you in perfect operating order. 


For further information, catalogs 
and engineering data, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Lyme 


use postcard, pages 157-158 





WATER SUPPLY 


WELLS & PUMPS ; 
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Walks readily through loose 
backfill sand above newly- 
laid sewer. 


There’s plenty of traction and flotation to wade 
through mud too. 













4, = 


Four-Wheel Drive PAYLOADER 
Ou Kubler “Tires 


Gets Around on Any Ground 


This big 114 yd. Model HM PAYLOADER with its combination of 
large pneumatic tires and 4-wheel drive gives you fast-action trac- 
tion on all kinds of footing — on sand, stone, snow, clay or mud. 
It gives you crawier-like traction at far less maintenance expense 
. .. speed when you want it . . . the ability to work on pavements. 
It travels over streets and highways without using a trailer. 






















This special tractor-shovel also provides easy operation and ma- 
neuvering speed through its power-boosted steering and full-re- 
versing transmission. There are four speeds in reverse as well as 
forward. Double-acting hydraulic rams raise and lower the booms 
... dump and close the bucket . . . exert tons of down-pressure for 
tough digging conditions. 

See a Model HM PAYLOADER in action and you'll understand 
why it is earning a reputation as a versatile, mobile earth-mover 
for a variety of thaintenance-of-way work. The Frank G. Hough 
Co., 751 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Illinois. 


Literature on the big 11/2 yd. Model HM and six 
smaller PAYLOADER sizes, down to 12 cu. ft. 
bucket capacity, is your's for the writing. 










THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. + Since 1920 
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3 COST CUTTERS! Ex 





Meco Power Rail Layers do the work of 
an “army of men”. They speed up laying 
the heaviest standard rails. Fewer track men 
are required and costs are greatly reduced. 
Even greater savings are made laying extra- 
long standard rails or ribbonrails, using two 
or more Meco Rail Layers. 


Mack Reversible Switchpoint Protectors 
take the shock and wear of moving wheels 
off of switch points. Original application 
increases switch rail life four to five times— 
after which the Mack Switchpoint Protector 
is removed and reversed—and prolongs 
switch rail life another four or five times! 





Meco Rail and Flange Lubricators reduce 
curve and wheel flange friction and wear, 
make higher speeds possible with safety. 


: = y 
. SEB POS 
They reduce track maintenance cost, pro- ae , 
: a Be crn ee 
long wheel-flange and curve-rail life up to —— ~~ 


four times and more. 


Further information on any of these three 
“Cost Cutters” furnished upon request. 


, Maintenance Equipment Company , 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING e CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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if your yards 
look like THIS ... 







Instead of like THIS... 





J 3 EY Tr 
| (oe ae emp alien Rare eter 
© eth — poets Set aa 4 - in 
SO Se eee 
6 Saha) “ ‘ ¥ ge - x : > ’ 
cont wt # $ ae -* Sis <n +e re So 


a ot wt 
ti then HY put up with dirty, hazardous yard trackage 
. . . when you can have really clean, safe and 
efficient yards, mechanically with the Nordberg “DSL” 
Yard Cleaner! 
This versatile Yard Cleaner cleans track faster, better, 
and at a much lower cost. It cleans right down to the ties— 


YOU need the 
and without damaging them. 


It is a self-propelled unit with traveling speeds up to 
D, RT SWEEPER LoapeR 15 mph. It moves on the rails with two in-gathering plows 


grading the intertrack and feeding material into an impeller. 
YARD CLEANER 


The impeller lifts this material and also that on the ties, 
cleaning off the web and base of the rail as well. It then 
deposits the material on two cross conveyors which in turn 
feed a 25-ft. wasting conveyor for disposal into cars on an 
adjacent track, into dump body push trucks or over the 
bank—as desired. 

Se eure to - = entity henne Having completed the cleaning job, the Nordberg 
Cleaner at the Chicago Coliseum, March ‘“*DSL” Yard Cleaner is easily removed from the track with 
10-13 —- BOOTHS 7S to 20S a hydraulically-actuated run-off device. 





R851-R 


. . . for continually improved TRACK MAINTENANCE MACHINERY 
to do a Better, Faster Maintenance Job at Lower Cost 


NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
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Reliable Herbicides for— 


ROADBED and RIGHT-OF-WAY 
FROM RECOGNIZED RESEARCH 


We Recommend— 


TCA-Chlorate — for BERMUDA GRASS, and where 


weeds and other grasses grow together. 


Chlorate-Chloride — for JoHNSON GRASS, and where 


weeds and other grasses grow to- 
gether. 


Sodium-Arsenite — for general use on all annuals where 


poisonous chemicals can be applied. 


TCA-Arsenite — for BERMUDA GRASS, and other vege- 


tation growing together where poisonous 
materials can be applied. 


Brush Killer = for most weeds, seedlings, and other brush in 


general application to the entire right-of-way. 


Complete Weed Killer And Brush Killer Service 


The R. H. BOGLE COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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| | = 
| | “ ' a 
| ——— =< z. 
9 = — be Earthmovers, loggin 
| they’re | , logging 
| y ; Work boats, pleasure craft Drilling rigs, centrifugal yarders and loaders 
e pumps, generator sets 
custom-built ; 
| P | 
to fit the job! 
a u == 
| | Buses and highway trucks Off-highway trucks, crawler tractors Shovels, cranes, industrial 
locomotives and switchers 
| | Lightweight, high-speed Diesels (50-550 hp) for these and many other uses 
| | 


ummins Diese 
(lo SO Many jobs so much Deller 





Wherever performance 
requirements are really 
rough, you’ll find light- 
weight, high-speed Cummins 
Diesels assigned the hardest 

jobs. Every Cummins Diesel is built 
7TWICE—assembled, run-in tested, 
—— s— —————J disassembled and inspected...then, re- 
assembled and retested. This extra care 
combines with Cummins’ unique fuel 


7 
S 


system and efficient parts and service 
organization to minimize ‘down time”’ 
...give users a maximum return on their 

diesel investment. See your Cummins dealer. 








e 

Diesel power b 

Cc CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Uh oI ANS Export: Cummins Diesel Export Corporation « Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. e Cable: Cumdiex 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
79 W. MONROE STREET 


Cuicaco 3. Iuu. 


Subject: Hard Work but Satisfying 


February 1, 1952 


Dear Readers: 


As you read this magazine from month to month I wonder to what extent you 
have noticed or have been impressed by the fact that a great preponderance of the 
material in each issue deals with the new and the different. The fact is that we 
spend most of our time in searching out the newer developments and in bringing 
you the essential facts regarding them. Indeed, this service is the principal 
justification for our economic existence. 


This need on our part for uncovering and familiarizing ourselves with new 
methods, techniques, materials and equipment is one of the more satisfying con- 
pensations of being an editor. For this and other reasons life is never dull in 
an editorial office. By the same token it is seldom, if ever, easy. Almost 
every article we write, because it does deal with some new development, presents 
entirely different problems than any other article. This is partly due to the 
fact that we must ourselves have a thorough understanding of the subject matter 
before we can write about it in a clear and concise manner. This not only requires 
that we "dig" for the facts, but frequently entails considerable research, espe- 
cially if we are dealing with a highly technical subject. 


The article in this issue describing the waste-treating plant at the Penn- 
sylvania's Enola yard presents an example of where our editor was confronted with 
a highly-technical subject that was largely "Greek" to him. This meant that he 
had to become an expert on the subject in a hurry before he considered himself 
capable of writing the article. The easy way, of course, would have been to 
obtain the bare facts and then to set them down in parrot-like fashion, but when 
articles are written in this manner they lack the ring of authenticity that is 
so necessary if the reader is to have confidence in the material presented. 


The example cited above is an extreme case. Actually most of the articles 
appearing in this magazine deal with subjects that are new to our editors only 
in the sense that they involve variations in procedures or practices with which 
we are already thoroughly familiar. This familiarity comes from the requirement 
that editors for Maintenance have a background of practical experience in engi- 
neering and maintenance problems. In this way our many difficult assignments are 
made as easy as possible for ourselves, while at the same’ time you are given 
assurance that the material appearing in these pages will be written by men who 
know your problems and who speak and write your language. 


Yours sincerely, 


— PPenwin Kh ike 


Editor 
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America's 


most complete line 


Fig. 3911 
SWITCH POINT LOCK 
(Patented) 


of track specialties 


Provide added protection for 


New York Central's passenger train operation. 


Essential to the safe operation of these trains, facing point switches 
must be secured in a closed position, regardless of failure or damage 
to the throwing mechanism. Racor Switch Point Locks can be installed 
with all designs of main line switch stands. Ruggedly designed — easily 
installed below top of ties as protection against. damage, they function 
independently of stand. 


Fig. 3911 (illustrated) for use with all types of column throw stands. 
Fig. 3912 available for use with all types of ground throw stands. 


Booths 37-38-39-40-41——N.R.A.A. Exhibit, 
Coliseum, March 10th to 13th inclusive 
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Fairmont’s success over the years in broadening 
the operational range of railway maintenance equip- 
ment has, beyond any question, brought a new 
conception of usefulness to the field. The word 
“versatility” has, in fact, become one of the guid- 
ing principles of the men who design and build 


Fairmont products and, as a result, one of the 
basic requirements in the purchase of maintenance 
equipment. No better example of this versatility 
can be found than the M14 Series H Light Section 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS, 


Car. For it combines, in this one unit, the strength 
and power to carry six men with the lightness and 
simplicity of operation to transport only two with 
complete safety. It has a strong steel frame, 
demountable wheels, and a rugged 5 to 8 H.P. 
engine. Like all Fairmont products, of course, it adds 
economy, dependability and long life to its many 
other features. The achievement of such unusual 
versatility is but another outgrowth of the Fair- 
mont motto “Performance on the Job Counts!” 


INC., FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS OF INSPECTION CARS. SECTION AND GANG CARS, HY-RAIL CARS, MOTOR CAR ENGINES, PUSH CARS AND TRAILERS, 
WHEELS, AXLES AND BEARINGS, MOWERS, BALLAST MAINTENANCE CARS, WEED BURNERS AND EXTINGUISHER CARS, DERRICK CARS, 
OIL SPRAY CARS, GROUTING OUTFITS, WEED SPRAY CARS, TIE SPRAYERS, TIE REMOVERS, TIE INSERTERS 
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Dow research and manufacturing know-how 
have gone all-out to make Esteron® Brush 
Killer the best product in its field. This result- 
getting formulation is a mixture of low volatility 
; polypropylene glycol butyl ether esters of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. Extensive use by railroads 
and service organizations in all sections of the 
country at all seasons of the year have proved it 
the best product you can buy for right-of-way 
brush control. 


Included in your maintenance program, Esteron 
Brush Killer will give you good control of alder, 
ash, birch, brambles, cherry, elm, hickory, 
maple, oaks, osage orange, poison ivy, sumac, 
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ESTERON BRUSH KILLER 


USE DEPENDABLE DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


WEED, BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS © INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES «© PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOIL FUMIGANTS «+ WOOD PRESERVATIVE 
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willow and other hard-to-kill woody plants. It 
will also control resprouting of stumps when it 
is applied in oil immediately after cutting. 


Also recommended for woody plant control— 
especially 2,4-D resistant species—is Esteron 
245 containing low volatility polypropylene 
glycol buty] ether esters of 2,4,5-T. This product 
also gives outstanding results in year-around 
stump treatment and basal bark application. For 
controlling Johnson, quack, Bermuda and other 
tough perennial grasses, use Dow’s proved grass 
killer, Sodium TCA 90%. 


A wealth of information on right-of-way vegeta- 
tion control is yours on request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


Agricultural Chemical Department 
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Railroad Gains — 


A Source of Inspiration to Employees 


There are many persons who express themselves as being firmly con- 
vinced that the railroads are a backward industry and that they are 
destined, sooner or later, to wind up on the rubbish heap of outmoded 
forms of transportation, along with the mule train and the pony express. 
Railroad employees, including maintenance men, have heard this view ex- 
pressed so frequently that it would not be surprising if some of them were 
beginning to lose confidence in their industry. What are the facts? 

One of the best criteria of the inherent soundness of the railroad in- 
dustry is the tesilience it has displayed in the face of insidious influences 
that long since would have caused the submergence of a weaker enterprise. 
For many years the railroads have been subjected to a form of govern- 
mental regulation that has placed them at a serious disadvantage relative 
to competing forms of transportation. While they were thus restrained, 
their competitors were nourished on substantial subsidies which made it 
possible for them to thrive and to obtain an increasing proportion of the 
available business. Finally, while the railroads were fighting for their very 
existence against artificially imposed odds, the railroad brotherhoods, 
heedless of the damage they were inflicting on the industry that supports 
them, were proceeding, with political connivance, to browbeat the rail- 
roads into giving them repeated wage increases and other concessions. 

One might suppose that the railroads would be reeling under these re- 
peated blows. Unquestionably they have suffered serious ill effects, but 
these only seemed to have spurred them on to greater efforts to overcome 
their difficulties. Consider, for example, the performance of the railroads 
in 1951. According to a year-end statement by William T. Faricy, presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads, the nation’s railroads in that 
year carried a near record traffic load of 643 billion ton-miles, and took 
in record gross operating revenues of more than $10 billion. However, 
because expenses and taxes increased faster than revenues, net railway 
operating income fell from $973 million in 1950 to $903 million in 1951. 

Despite the meager return on invested capital, said Mr. Faricy, the 
Class I roads spent in 1951 an all-time record amount of more than $1,400 
million to enlarge capacity and to increase operating efficiency. Approxi- 
mately $1,061 million of this total was allocated for the purchase of about 
84,000 new freight cars and about 3,500 new locomotive units. More than 
$351 million went for improvements to the fixed plant. Because of these 
improvements, which represent a continuation and acceleration of a long- 
range program, the railroads during the past year so enlarged their carry- 
ing capacity and increased their efficiency, according to Mr. Faricy, that 
the average freight train carried more tons of freight more miles during 
each hour of operation than ever before. 

It would be shortsighted indeed to take the position that this record 
implies a rosy, untroubled future for the railroads. Government spending 
for defense was certainly a factor in keeping traffic at a high level last 
year. Also, none of the insidious influences bearing on the railroad situa- 
tion has been removed, or even modified or tempered in any way. But the 
realization that the railroads as a whole are exhibiting such great energy 
and resourcefulness in dealing with their problems is a good omen, and 
should be a source of inspiration to every railroad employee. 
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CORRESPONDENCE — 


There’s Too Much of It 


YOU CAN walk into almost any roadmaster’s office 
today and, even with the roadmaster out, find more 
than one railroad employee working there. One will 
certainly be the roadmaster’s clerk and the other or 
others will be assisting the clerk. The others may not 
be carried on the payroll as clerks or stenographers and 
they may not work in the office for the full month, but 
they are necessary in helping the roadmaster to prepare 
his reports and correspondence. 

Without doubt there is more correspondence written 
and reports made today than there were even a few 
years ago. The cost in terms of man-hours and dollars 
must be appalling, not to mention the fact that the 
handling of correspondence and the preparation of 
reports requires that supervisors spend time in the 
oftice when they should be out in the field directing 
productive work. 

What has caused this large increase in correspond- 
ence and the number of reports as compared, for in- 
stance, with just one decade ago? The question natu- 
rally arises, is more work being done now? Well, statis- 
tics do show that expenditures for maintenance of way 
and structures are about twice as high now as they 
were 10 years ago. But this fact alone does not indicate 
that more work is being done because a dollar today 
will only purchase 52.5 per cent of what it did 10 years 
ago. Also, statistics show that there are about the same 
number of employees on the payroll (about 5.5 per 
cent less to be exact) now as were employed 10 years 
ago; that the amount of rail laid annually is about the 
same; and that the annual tie renewals are substantially 
less than they were. 

Undoubtedly, a large part of the correspondence and 
reports required today stems from the need for keeping 
top management informed on every large project. With 
railroad profit margins as narrow as they are, manage- 
ment is keenly interested in the progress and cost of all 
work involving large expenditures. Maintenance offi- 
cers, too, unable to visit work locations as often as they 
would like to, want reports on the progress of all main- 
tenance gangs. Also, keeping projects constantly sup- 
plied with the necessary materials today requires closer 
supervision and more correspondence than it did 10 
years ago. 

’ Thus, some roadmasters and chief carpenters find 
themselves struggling in a seemingly endless morass of 
correspondence and reports, which prevents them from 
giving adequate attention to other current work. Per- 
haps a way to some relief would be to question, every 
five years or so, the need for some or all reports, the 
purpose being to find out who uses them, and to 
challenge whether the cost and time spent in preparing 
them is justified by the benefits. At least the number of 
copies can perhaps be reduced. It is even possible that 


the man who originally requested a particular report ‘ 


is now retired or dead and that his successor barely 
glances at it, if indeed he uses it at all. If the road- 


masters, chief carpenters and division engineers are 
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time for the exercise of their supervisory talents, and 
if their staffs are to be given relief from the vast amount 
of correspondence now handled, the number of re- 
ports required must be drastically reduced. 


MAINTENANCE PRACTICES— 


Their Continuing Improvement Seems Assured 


FEW things augur as well for the future well-being of 
American railroads as the present attitude of most man- 
agements toward their younger employees—the embry- 
onic superintendents, chief engineers and presidents of 
tomorrow's railways. This attitude is expressed in differ- 
ent ways, not the least of which is the insistence that 
all supervisory personnel, especially those in the junior 
ranks, keep abreast of the improvements in mainte- 
nance practices, in roadway machines and in other as- 
pects of the rapidly changing art of railroading in gen- 
eral. 

It is significant that the use of two effective means 
of accomplishing this educational broadening are be- 
coming more and more evident. One of these is the 
increase in membership and activity of young men as 
junior members of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. The other is the expanding readership of 
trade journals such as Railway Age and Railway Engi- 
neering and Maintenance. 

In becoming junior members of the A.R.E.A. young 
engineers are presented with unexcelled opportunities 
to keep abreast of “the times,” if not ahead of them. 
These men are privileged to attend committee meetings 
and benefit from the frank discussions that take place 
there. In that way they learn the background, and the 
why’s and the wherefore’s of final reports and manual 
material. As a chairman of the A.R.E.A. Board Commit- 
tee on Membership pointed out in a recent appeal for 
members, “In committee activities, the young engineer 
not only engages in cooperative work, but he learns 
to modify his ideas and practices by mixing and ex- 
changing ideas with other members of his profession. 
He learns methods of compromise without sacrificing 
principle or quality of performance.” 

It is heartening that railway managements and offi- 
cers of the A.R.E.A. do not offer these advantages to 
young engineers passively, but instead actively encour- 
age men to accept them. Furthermore, they do not give 
“lip service” to such encouragement by allowing men 
to join the association and then prohibit their attendance 
at committee meetings and conventions. 

Evidence of the truth of the above statements will 
be self apparent at the forthcoming A.R.E.A. conven- 
tion in March, which is expected to be attended by 
more junior members than ever before. In fact, the 
growing needs of these men have dictated that a prece- 
dent be set at the annual luncheon. There, for the first 


“ time, tables will be reserved for junior members only, 
:“in the interest of giving these men an opportunity to 


get together and become better acquainted.” What a 


\good omen it will be for the continuing improvement 
fyof maintenance practices on your road, if it is well 


ever to be freed of their paper work to give them more j represented at those tables. 
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Track Maintenance— 


Its Effect on Signal Operation 


By H. T. Fleisher. 


Signal Engineer 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago 


How inadequate track maintenance can in- 
terfere with the proper functioning of signals is 
told in this article which is adapted from an ad- 
dress, entitled ‘‘Mutual Problems of the Track and 
Signal Departments,’’ that was presented by Mr. 
Fleisher before a recent meeting of the Main- 
tenance of Way Club of Chicago. 





e The finest signal system in the 
world will not function successfully 
if its track circuits do not operate 
properly. Track-circuit operation is 
dependent largely on track main- 
tenance. Dirty track, track in which 
mud or cinders are in contact with 
or cover the base of the rail, or 
track with poor drainage, makes it 
very difficult to provide proper 
track-circuit operation. The currents 
used in track circuits are generally 
low to insure protection against 
broken rails to reduce leakage and 
to provide economical operation. 
Each patch of mud or cinders 
touching the rail acts as a resistor 
connected between the two rails 
and drains off a little of the current 
trying to reach the relay, and, if 
enough current is drained off, the 
relay will not operate. This con- 
dition is worst at the beginning of 
a rain storm when all of the carbon 
in the cinders and impurities in the 
mud are moistened and reach their 
lowest resistance, allowing the max- 
imum amount of current to flow. 
Split ties are another source of 
leakage in track circuits, for the 
cracks become filled with cinders 
and other impurities that form paths 
for leakage from one rail to the 
other through the track fastenings. 
Loose rail joints and battered rail 
ends cause track-circuit failures, 
due to broken track connections 
and bond wires. Rail connections 
and bonds are made of stranded 
conductors of galvanized steel, cop- 
per-covered steel or copper wires. 
Breakage usually occurs at the plug 
connection to the rail, due to the 
crystallizing of the metal from vi- 
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bration. This type of failure is more 
prevalent in the long galvanized 
bond than in other types and can 
only be corrected by keeping bolts 
in joints tight, surface at joints uni- 
form and by building up battered 
rail ends. 

The track and signal departments 
are perhaps more closely associated 
in the maintenance of track switches 
than in any other part of the rail- 
way system. Switches in signaled 
territory, be they hand operated or 
operated from an interlocking ma- 
chine, either manually or by elec- 
tric or air power, are a most im- 


portant joint responsibility of these 
two departments. 

The Rules, Standards & Instruc- 
tions of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission require that inter- 
locked switches must indicate dan- 
ger when their points are prevented 
by an obstruction from closing to 
within % in. or more, and that hand- 
operated switches must indicate 
danger when a facing point switch 
is held open by an obstruction % 
in. or more or a trailing switch 
point is held open by an obstruction 
% in. or more. These requirements 
mean that all parts of the switch 
must be kept tight and in close 
adjustment. 

The fact that the division of re- 
sponsibility in connection with 
switch maintenance varies consid- 
erably on different railroads is of 
little moment. The important thing 
is that the responsibility for switch 
maintenance is definitely fixed and 
clearly defined. 

Worn parts, such as rods, braces 
and switch-operating mechanisms, 
make switch operation erratic and 
unreliable. It is impossible to hold 
switches in the proper adjustment 
when loose rail braces permit stock- 
rail movement, or when the switch- 
throwing mechanism moves on the 
ties or is so badly worn as to have 





. . » One of the best lessons I ever learned 
in track-circuit maintenance occurred when 
I was investigating a track section on 
which we had repeated failures each time 
that it rained. The track section was fairly 
clean but it would not work reliably, es- 
pecially at the beginning of a warm spring 
rain. In checking the section for excessive 
bond resistance or any other condition 
that might be causing the failure, I hap- 
pened to drop my meter lead clip onto a 
tie and it fell in a crack partly filled with 
cinders. I found that I had a reading of 
current flow on my meter, and, checking 
a little farther, I found that I could get a 
reading from either rail to any place in the 
crack that I happened to put my meter 
clip. This showed that, while the track 
was fairly clean as far as mud and cinders 
was concerned, we were having trouble 
due to leakage through split ties. Replace- 
ment of the worst ties corrected the trouble 


in that section. .. . 
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Mud or cinders, when in contact with the rails, tend to drain 
off current from the track circuit—often to the extent that 
relays will not operate due to a lack of energizing current 


difficulty in facing the points up 
properly. 

The secret of good switch main- 
tenance is to start with a properly 
designed switch, installed in ac- 
cordance with the design, with all 
the proper parts and all of them in 
their proper place, and then keep 
the switch in the condition in which 
it was installed. 

A new switch placed in track 
should be so constructed that the 
points can be faced up. to either 
stock rail with a bar and will re- 
main there. The use of heel blocks, 
with proper bars and thimbles, is 
necessary to a free-working switch. 
If they become broken they should 
be replaced. 

The fit of a point is important. 
The usual place for making the 
switch obstruction test is 6 in. back 
from the point, which is just over 
or slightly ahead of the operating 
rod. If a switch point strikes too 
hard at the point it may stand 
away from the stock rail farther 
back on the planing, causing a slap 
each time a train moves over the 
switch with excessive wear on the 
switch point and connections. A 
switch point that hits too far back 
on the planing and does not lay up 
properly at the point, causes an un- 
due amount of strain to be placed 
on the switch operating mechanism 
or rods in forcing the point into 
proper position. 

The most important considera- 
tions in switch maintenance are to 
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keep the switch in the correct sur- 
face and alinement. Poor surface 
and alinement cause excessive 
strain and wear on switch parts 
and connections that will eventu- 
ally lead to failures. Proper drain- 
age at switches and good ties are 
essential. It is impossible to keep 
the parts of a switch tight and in 
proper operating relation to one an- 
other if the foundation, which in 
this case consists of the ties, is 
insecure. 

To prevent the rails from mov- 
ing, rail anchors should be used 
on the approaches to all switches, 
and at other locations where heavy 
braking may occur. It is expensive 
to move switch timber so as to 
realine the switch parts, and many 
switch failures have been caused 
by switch rods rubbing against the 
ties. 

Switch operating mechanisms 
and the.connections to them, both 
mechanical and electrical, should 
be installed and maintained so as 
to create the least possible inter- 
ference with proper operation and 
maintenance of the switch. 

I have indicated before that the 
tolerance permitted in switch ad- 
justment is small, but it is essential 
that full benefit be taken of all the 
tolerance permitted by the rules in 
effect on a particular road. There 
is no excuse for a switch to be ad- 
justed so tightly that a failure oc- 
curs with the least bit of sand or 
other foreign material in the points, 


Good switch maintenance is a prime requisite for efficient signal 
operation, for only a well-maintained switch can provide the 
positive action required to operate signal equipment properly 


but it is only possible to take ad- 
vantage of the full tolerance al- 
lowed when the switch is in good 
condition and the points face up 
properly. 


Protection at Crossings 


Another field of joint responsi- 
bility between the track and signal 
departments that is becoming even 
more important is that of highway 
crossing protection. In my opinion 
the toughest job on the railroad is 
that of the crossing watchman, and 
it behooves all of us to give him 
every consideration and all the as- 
sistance possible so that he may 
perform his job well. Crossing 
watchmen need annunciators so 
that they will know a train is ap- 
proaching in sufficient time to per- 
mit them to perform their duties 
properly. Also they should be pro- 
vided with modern equipment 
wherever possible. 

Manual gates are usually main- 
tained by the signal department 
and operated by the track depart- 
ment. Gate-operating mechanisms 
must be kept in good condition so 
that they respond promptly to the 
operation of the control devices and 
give adequate warning. The instal- 
lation of electric lights on manual 
gate arms in place of oil lights is 
one of the most profitable invest- 
ments a railroad can make. The cost 
of operation is very little, if any, 
more, and the savings in gate-arm 
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maintenance and accident cost will 
be gratifying. 

With the installation of automatic 
crossing protection the duties be- 
come slightly different but the re- 
sponsibility and principles remain 
the same. The purpose of any pro- 
tection of a highway grade crossing 
is to provide adequate warning 
when a train is approaching that 
intends to move over the crossing, 
and not to stop or delay highway 
traffic when there is no danger to 
its movement over the tracks. 

In my discussion of track-circuit 
maintenance, I gave the impression 
that the failure of a track circuit is 
a safe failure in that it indicates 
the presence of a train on the track 
when there might not be one there. 
In other words such failure causes 
the wayside signals to assume a 
restrictive indication, thereby re- 
sulting in train delay without acci- 
dent. 


Results of Circuit Failure 


A track-circuit failure with auto- 
matic highway crossing protection, 
on the other hand, may set up an 
unsafe condition by causing the 
signals not to operate on the 
approach of a train or, more fre- 
quently, cause them to operate 
continuously, resulting in traffic dis- 
regarding and disliking the auto- 
matic signal protection. 

We generally take care of the 
signal failure in our design, but 
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Efficient highway protection is a goal which can be attained 
only through the consistent cooperation of track and signal 
forces. Aside from keeping the track in good condition to 


false operation due to track-circuit 
failure or from other causes must 
be handled locally, and this is where 
track-department forces are invalu- 
able. Track forces pass by pro- 
tected crossings more frequently 
than the signal maintainer, and 
they should be alert to detect any 
improper operation, reporting it 
promptly to the proper authority 
and taking whatever other action 
may be necessary to safeguard the 
highway traffic, such as arranging 
for train orders or providing manual 
protection until the condition can 
be corrected. 

Some roads provide test switches 
on the sides of instrument cases at 
the crossings where track men and 
other employees in the vicinity may 
check the operation of the protec- 
tion, noting on a card record the 
date, time, whether the test was 
satisfactory, and their name. Such 
records are invaluable in damage 
suits resulting from an accident at 
a protected crossing. 

As I said before, the purpose of 
any grade crossing protection is to 
give warning of the approach of a 
train intending to pass over the 
crossing. When on-track work 
equipment, such as work trains, 
power ballasters, cranes, etc., is on 
the track, when rail is being re- 
layed, or any other work is being 
performed within the control limits 
of automatic crossing protection, an 
employee should be stationed at 
the crossing, or other means taken 


assure proper signal operation, track men should be ever ob- 
servant of conditions at highway crossings and report all fail- 
ures of.crossing protection equipment that they may observe 




























for protecting traffic on the 
highway. 

Another phase of automatic high- 
way crossing protection that is in- 
creasing in importance occurs at 
complicated layouts at crossings 
carrying large volumes of traffic, 
where there is switching movement, 
station or service stops, or other 
features that require manual super- 
vision of the automatic controls to 
insure adequate but not excessive 
and unnecessary operation of the 
protection facilities. It is important 
that the employees assigned to 
these positions be capable and well 
qualified. It is necessary that they 
have a thorough understanding of 
the automatic controls so that they 
may be in a position to supple- 
ment them and provide the best 
possible protection. 

The first rule in everybody’s book 
is: “Safety is of the first importance 
in the discharge of duty.” Another 
one I remember reads: “In case of 
danger to the company’s prop- 
erty all employes must unite to 
protect it.” 

With a clear understanding of re- 
sponsibilities, and of the need for 
cooperation between departments, 
I am satisfied that the mutual prob- 
lems of the track and signal depart- 
ments, in fact those of all depart- 
ments, can be solved, and the 
railroad industry will advance and 
prosper by furnishing service that 
cannot be duplicated by any other 
transportation facility, 
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With this off-track pile-driver, which pulls itself from bent 
to bent by means of a winch, the Illinois Central has estab- 
lished unusually high production rates in driving piles for a 
new ballasted-deck pile trestle across an overflow channel 
of the Ohio river near Wickliffe, Ky. Traffic will continue to 
be carried on the old bridge at the left until construction 
of the new one has reached completion 
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Bridge Job Features 
High-Speed 
Pile Driving 


Driving an average of 30 long 
piles a day is the remarkable per- 
formance achieved by the Illinois 
Central in carrying out a project, now 
nearing completion, involving the re- 
placement of a ballasted-deck pile 
trestle, 3392 ft. long located about 
five miles south of the road’s Ohio 
River crossing at Cairo, Ill. 





e Extraordinary progress being achieved in driving 
piles characterizes a bridge project on the Illinois Cen- 
tral near Wickliffe, Ky., involving the replacement of 
a long ballasted-deck timber-pile trestle across an over- 
flow channel of the Ohio river. Using a special off-track 
pile driver, the road has driven an average of 30 piles 
a day, and on individual days as many as 45 piles. The 


piles are 60 and 65 ft. long with a penetration of about 
35 ft. 


On New Location 


The excellent progress was made possible in part 
because the new bridge is being constructed on an off- 
set alinement approximately parallel with the old, and 
therefore no interruptions due to the passage of trains 
were encountered. All trains will be carried on the old 
bridge until the new one is completed at which time 
the track at each end will be shifted to the new aline- 
ment. The levelness of the ground beneath the bridge 
was a contributing factor for effective use of the special 
off-track pile driver. 

The bridge involved in this project, known as No. 
368-9, is located about five miles south of the Illinois 
Central’s Ohio River bridge at Cairo, Ill., on the road’s 
main line between Chicago and New Orleans, La. The 
structure is also used by trains of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio. The old bridge, which is 3353 ft. long, had been 
raised in the past by installing additional caps and 
piles, and was generally approaching a condition which 
made replacement necessary. Decay having taken its 
toll, the piling particularly was nearing the end of its 
service life. 


Details of New Bridge 


The new bridge, which will be 3392 ft. long and will 
cost about $600,000, is being constructed alongside the 
old structure at a distance from it of 29 ft. at one end 
and 20 ft. at the other. The grade of the new bridge 
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will be level and at an elevation 4 ft. higher than the 
grade of the old structure. Part of the bridge (320 ft.) 
will be on a 30-min. curve, the remainder being on tan- 
gent. 

When completed the new bridge will consist of 248 
timber ballasted-deck pile-trestle spans, each 13 ft. 
long; 6 concrete-slab spans, each 20 ft. long, and one 
I-beam span 47 ft. long, on concrete piers. All timber 
in the bridge, including the piles, is creosote treated. 
Each pile bent contains six piles. 


The concrete slab spans are spaced about 475 ft. 


apart and serve as fire breaks. The slabs are being pre- 
cast at Wickliffe and will be placed on the piers after 
the timber deck is completed. The I-beam span with 
a concrete slab deck will be placed across a stream 
known as Willow Creek. 


Features of Piledriver 


The pile driver used on this project consists of a 
truss-sided steel frame, on which is mounted a struc- 
tural steel tower, about 60 ft. high, at one end, and 
an oil-fired boiler at the other. The pile-driver leads are 
suspended from the axle of a roller which runs in a 
channel-shaped track across the top of the tower. Thus, 
the leads can be moved laterally to any position desired 
and can also be swung at an angle for the driving of 
batter piles. 

When in operation the pile-driver is supported on 
7-in. by 16-in. bridge ‘elem which serve as skids 
when the rig is moved from one bent to another. Power 
for moving the outfit is supplied by a winch, the winch 
cable being anchored to a dead man some distance 
away. This machine is being used to drive the piles 
for all except 24 bents. These 24 bents are those located 
at the ends of the bridge where the ground slopes up 
to the bulkheads. The piles in these bents are being 
driven by an on-track pile driver. 

All the work described above is being carried out by 
company forces under the general direction of C. H. 
Mottier, vice-president and chief. engineer, M. Block, 
engineer of bridges, and N. W. Kopp, division engineer 
of the Mississippi division. 
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The pile-driver leads are suspended from the axle of a roller 
which can be moved to whatever position is required along a 
channel-shaped track at the top of the tower. The leads can also 
be swung at an angle as shown here for driving batter piles 





Completed piers for one of the concrete slab spans. These spans 
are spaced about 475 ft. apart and will serve as fire breaks 


Shown under construction here are the concrete piers which will 
furnish support for a 47-ft. I-beam span over Willow Creek 
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The Cotton Belt’s main track in Third street, Pine Bluff, Ark., 
after rehabilitation. Before, it was difficult to maintain and 
appeared much like the siding shown at the right. A typical 
cross section of the improved track structure is shown below. 





e As in all situations where a 
main track occupies a busy city 
street, the St. Louis Southwestern 
(Cotton Belt) was working under 
handicaps in maintaining a section 
of its main track in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
which extends along the center of 
Third Avenue for several blocks. 
The street was paved on both sides 
of the track area with either con- 
crete or asphalt, and the track por- 
tion was surfaced with asphalt, 
with planks placed on both sides of 
the rails. Surface water was seep- 
ing down through the flangeways 
and cracks in the paving, fouling 
the gravel ballast, causing churn- 
ing at the joints and resulting in 
difficulty in holding proper line, 
surface and gage. In addition, the 
trackage was a source of com- 
plaints from the city because of the 
rough condition of the street. Faced 
with excessive maintenance costs, 
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the Cotton Belt decided that the 
conditions could be remedied onl 
by the rebuilding of the oak 
structure with heavier material, to- 
gether with the installation of an 
adequate sub-surface drainage sys- 
tem. 

For the track structure, plans 
called for the relaying of 2,213 
track-feet of worn 85-lb. rail with 
new 115-lb. rail, the complete re- 
newal of all crossties, and the re- 
placement of the fouled gravel bal- 
last with crushed stone. The plans 
further called for the elimination of 
all rail joints by butt-welding the 
rail, except where insulated joints 
were required for the operation of 
flasher signals at six cross streets 
and those required in connection 
with the installation of four turn- 
outs. 

When the drainage material had 
been assembled, traffic was de- 


Installs Long Rails, 

sai Drainage System 
Se To Minimize Upkeep 

Of Track in Street 


Maintaining a smooth surface for 
vehicular traffic, as well as proper line, 
surface and gage for rail traffic on a 
main track laid along a busy city street, 
is so difficult that drastic measures are 
sometimes justified. How the St. Louis 
Southwestern remedied such a condition 
is told in this article. 


toured and a truck-mounted air 
compressor with paving breaker 
tools was employed to remove the 
asphalt pavement within the track 
area. The track was taken up and 
the recovered 85-lb. rail and fasten- 
ings were held for subsequent tem- 
porary use, while the usable ties 
were salvaged for use in side 
tracks. The paving breakers were 
then used to loosen the old ballast, 
after which a dragline was em- 
ployed to remove it down to the 
subgrade, which was about 22 in. 
below the top of rail. The subgrade 
was sloped 2 in. in 9 ft. to the side 
on which a longitudinal drain was 
to be installed. The excavated ma- 
terial was loaded in trucks and 
hauled away for disposal. 


Drainage System 


The longitudinal drain was com- 
prised of more than 2,000 ft. of 
6-in. galvanized corrugated metal 
pipe, having a bituminous coating, 
and was perforated for half of its 
periphery. At each cross street the 
drain was connected to a city 
storm sewer, and a manhole was 
constructed at each of these con- 
nections and at other strategic lo- 
cations for cleanout purposes. The 
pipe was laid with the perforations 
on top and with the flow line 
roughly about 2 ft. below the top 
of pavement. 

The new 115-Ib. rails were re- 
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ceived from the mills in standard 
39-ft. lengths but with undrilled 
ends, and were welded together by 
the Oxweld pressure-welding proc- 
ess. The lengths of the butt-welded 
rails ranged from 58 ft. 6 in. to 585 
ft., as required for fitting between 
insulated joints and for the turn- 
outs. The strips of welded rail were 
transported from the welding plant 
to the site of installation by push 
cars, but instead of being carried 
on the tops of these cars, the rails 
were suspended beneath them by 
means of metal hangers at the ends 
of bridge ties placed longitudinally 
on the push car decks. The push 
cars were spaced at 39-ft. intervals 
and were towed to the site by a 
section motor car. 

In the meantime, the new 
crushed stone ballast had been un- 
loaded on the prepared subgrade, 
new treated crossties laid, and the 
85-lb. old rail relaid to form a tem- 
porary track. As each length of 
welded rail arrived at the site, the 
old rails were removed, heavy tie 
plates were applied, and the new 
rail was then laid. When the new 
track had been tamped and new 
rail anchors applied, the track was 
then ready for the roadway surfac- 


ing. 
Planks for Street Surfacing 


Creosoted planks, 5 in. thick, 
placed on 2-in. by 8-in. creosoted 
shims, were used for the roadway 
surfacing. Two lines of 12-in. 
planks were placed outside of each 
rail, with the edge of the timber 
adjoining the rail roughly shaped to 
fit the contour of the rail. Creosoted 
flangeways were used on the gage 
side of the rails and five lines of 
10-in. planks were used to fill the 
area between the flangeways. An 
asphalt emulsion was applied along 
the plank joints to make the sur- 
face as watertight as possible. 
Where the track is intersected by 
city streets precast concrete slabs 
were used instead of the creosoted 
plank, and no insulated joints were 
allowed to fall within the limits of 
these slabs. 

The entire project was per- 
formed under the general direction 
of W. H. Hudson, Jr., chief engi- 
neer, and was supervised by J. F. 
McCurdy, division engineer. The 
track work was carried out under 
the direct supervision of B. E. Wil- 
bur, roadmaster, and R. H. Patter- 
son of the division engineer's staff. 
The welding work was done by the 
Cotton Belt’s bridge and building 
welding gang under the supervision 
of A. O. Griffin, welding foreman. 
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Among the first steps in the project was removal of main track and use of a crawler 
crane, equipped with a dragline bucket, to excavate fouled ballast down to subgrade 
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Subgrade was sloped to side where a bituminous-coated, perforated, corrugated metal 
drain pipe (arrow) was installed longitudinally to carry away subsurface drainage 


leet i 


New 115-Ib. rails were welded together by the oxyacetylene pressure-welding process 
and the long lengths were transported to site individually by a train of push cars 
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e How many times have you walked down the track 
and seen spikes projecting an inch or more above the 
tie plate or rail, or have seen the section forces tapping 
the high ones down? And how many spikes—not cor- 
roded ones either—have you pulled out of their holes 
with your fingers? Well, this condition isn’t found any 
more on certain sections of track on the Erie where the 
road has taken special measures to “freeze” the spikes 
in the ties. 

Back in 1947, after the railroads began casting about 
for ideas for reducing tie splitting and mechanical wear 
and for obtaining a tie-service life more in keeping with 
the life of timber as extended by preservative treat- 
ments, a large number of measures or products for 
accomplishing this end were advanced. Among these 
was the development by the Wood Treating Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, of a special compound which is 
designed to increase the holding power of spikes in 
prebored or previously used spike holes, and a U- 
shaped tie plug which, when used in conjunction with 
the compound, is designed to reduce tie splitting and to 
rehabilitate damaged spike holes. 

The compound is made of a resinous material with 
an activator and is marketed under the trade name 
Tylife (formerly known as Compound 8). When using 





On a 1951 rail-relaying job near Sloatsburg, N. Y., the Erie 
found that three applicators for applying Tylife in the line- 
spike holes could keep up with a 90 to 100-man rail gang 





The U-shaped grooved tie plugs were inserted into the spike 
holes first and the right t of comp d was introduced 
into the grooves before the line cut spikes were driven 
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What the Erie 


Using a special compound for in- 
sertion into spike holes, the railroad 
has substantially decreased spike- 
hole enlargement and substantially 
increased the backout resistance of 
hold-down spikes. Tests are also un- 
der way on this road to evaluate the 
effectiveness of rehabilitating old 
spike holes by utilizing a U-shaped 
grooved tie plug with the compound. 





the compound it is necessary to have the hole in the tie 
approximately Mic in. smaller than the fastening to be 
used. The compound is injected into the spike hole, and 
the fastening member is then driven, causing the com- 
pound to be pressurized into the surrounding fibers of 
the timber. This action, according to the manufacturer, 
produces the following results: 


1. Creates a bond between the fastening member and the tie 
so that the resistance to pull or backout of the fastening 
device is greatly increased. 

2. Forms a hard column or bushing of wood around the spike 
or fastening member, which minimizes compression of the 
wood fibers. Thus, it is said, resistance to side and hori- 
zontal thrust of the rail is increased, helping to maintain 
correct track gage and minimizing movement of the tie 
plate on the tie. 

. Completely seals the hole and walls around the fastening 
so that moisture cannot get down into the center of the tie 
to cause softening and deterioration of the wood fibers and 
corrosion of the fastening. 


“oo 


While the benefits were shown by laboratory tests, 
actual field tests on railroads were needed to substan- 
tiate the findings. The Erie agreed to install a few test 
installations of this material in connection with the 
screw spikes the road uses for hold-down fastenings. 
Lag screws were chosen for this initial service test 
because a standard torque wrench could be used for 
measuring the resistance to backout. Other test installa- 
tions were later made on several other railroads, which 
included bridge ties and switch timber. 





Close-up of applicator shows tanks and nozzle about to apply 
the compound to spike holes. The pump is on the far side of 
the tanks while the pressure-control valve is on the near side 
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Is Doing... 


e For Longer Tie Life 


e For Better Spike Adhesion 


The first installation on the Erie was made on Octo- 
ber 22, 1947, on a 3-deg. 2-min. main-line curve, about 
three-quarters of a mile long, in connection with a rail- 
relay, tie-renewal and ballasting program. New lag 
screws were used throughout the curve on both the new 
and old ties. The compound was used with the lag 
screws on one-half of the curve; on the other half the 
screws were installed in the usual manner, that is with- 
out benefit of the compound. 

At the time that this installation was made an appli- 
cator for injecting the compound had not yet been 
developed; hence, the compound was poured into the 
screw-spike holes. Since these holes had been drilled 
entirely through the ties it was first necessary to plug 
them at the bottom. 

Approximately every six months after installation, 
measurements were made of the foot-pounds required 
to break the bonds and back out some of the lag screws, 
selecting for this purpose some that had been installed 
with the compound and some that had not. After break- 
ing the lag screws loose in these tests and- recording 
their resistance more compound was applied in some 
of the holes and the screws re-tightened to a definite 
pressure. The greater share, however were re-tightened, 
also to a definite pressure, without the application of 
additional compound, and then were again broken 
loose every six months until the end of the test. 


Bond More Than Doubled 


In cases where the bond had not been broken on 
lag screws since the original installation until the final 
test in June, 1951, they required an average of about 
two and one-half times the number of foot-pounds to 
break the bonds as was necessary for the lag screws 
where no compound was used. Where additional com- 
pound was used, it was found at the time of the second 
test that about twice as many foot-pounds were re- 
quired to break the bonds of these lag screws as com- 
pared with those where no compound had been used 
at all in the initial installation. Also, in most instances 
where the compound was used originally and the lag 
screws were broken and re-tightened they showed in- 
creased holding power in subsequent tests—greater than 
the pressure used in re-installing them. 

To determine whether or not the compound actually 
hardens the wood around the spike holes, the Erie had 
several ties cut through at the lag-screw holes and then 
sent the pieces to the Koppers Company Laboratory for 
testing. The results of the tests showed a hardening of 
the wood of from 15 to 30 per cent around the spike 
holes for about % in. into the wood. 
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This bar graph, which depicts the results of a series of spike 
adhesion tests carried out on the Erie, shows how resistance 
to backing-out of screw spikes is increased after application 
of the special compound prior to spike-driving operations 





The second Erie test of the compound was begun 
in November 1949 in connection with the use of Oliver 
drive spikes for hold-down fastenings. This test was 
installed on a mile of heavy-duty main track. The drive 
spikes were installed on one-half of the test track with 
the compound, and on the other half without the com- 
pound. Measurements made a year later are reported 
to show beneficial results from use of the compound 
although not as great as with the screw spikes. 


The U-Shaped Tie Plugs 


In connection with its study of the use of Tylife with 
track fastenings the Wood Treating Corporation noted 
that the conventional practice for rehabilitating a spike 
hole was to insert a solid peg having a cross-section of 
about “4c in. by ‘se in. and then to drive a %-in. square 
cut spike. This practice frequently resulted in the 
splitting of the ties, thereby not only inviting the en- 
trance of moisture with attendant tie decay but also 
reducing the resistance of the spikes to pull as well as 
to the thrust action of the rails. 

To overcome the objections to solid plugs the com- 
pany devised a grooved treated hardwood plug with 
a U-shaped cross-section. The groove extends length- 
wise of the plug, thereby providing a reservoir for the 
compound. After the plug has been inserted into the 
enlarged spike hole Tylife is injected into the groove. 
Thus when the spike is driven the compound is pres- 
surized into the peg and the side walls of the spike hole. 

Among the benefits claimed from the use of the pegs 
and compound in conjunction with each other are that 
they: (a) Create a sealed hole which eliminates condi- 
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Shown here are two men with the rail-laying gang applying 
Tylife sealing compound to the hold-down spike holes of ties 
numbered 1, 2, 6, and 7. Ties numbered 3, 4 and 5 did not 
receive the compound since these ties were slated for removal 
when surfacing and ballasting operations are carried out 


tions causing tie decay; (b) force line spikes toward the 
rail, thus assuring -original alinement and effective 
tightness that chemically encircles the spike in a wood 
column, much harder than the original tie; (c) assure 
that one side of the spike used in a hold-down position 
will engage one side of the tie-plate hole, thus elimi- 
nating or controlling lateral tie-plate shifting; and (d) 
provide high resistance to backout, which minimizes 
tie-plate cutting when used with hold-down fastenings, 
and lessens maintenance when employed with line 
spikes. 


Installation of Plugs on Erie 


The only installation of the U-shaped hardwood 
plugs on the Erie was made in September 1951 in con- 
nection with a rail-laying job at Sloatsburg, N. Y., 
which was 1.2 mi. in length. On this job the old line- 
spike holes were rehabilitated with the grooved plugs 
and Tylife was used with them as well as with Racor 
drive spikes which were applied as _ hold-down 
fastenings. 

On this job the bottoms of the holes were plugged 
after the old line spikes were pulled, since the prebored 
holes went all the way through the ties. The U-shaped 
pegs were then inserted into the line-spike holes after 
which the compound was introduced by a new type of 
pressure applicator developed by the Wood Treating 
Corporation. After the new rail was placed, new cut 
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spikes were driven. At the time that the U-shaped plugs 

were applied, treated round plugs were inserted in the 
abandoned holes where screw spikes had previously 
been used as hold-down fastenings. Tylife was inserted 
into the holes before these round plugs were installed. 
The track was then re-ballasted. 

On October 24, 1951, new holes were bored adjacent 
to the round plugs that had been applied in September. 
Tylife was injected into about three-quarters of these 
holes and Racor studs were applied as hold-down 
fastenings on the entire job, being driven by means of 
air spike drivers. The Erie expects to make some pul- 
ling tests on these studs in the near future. 


Details of Applicator 


The device that has been developed for injecting 
Tylife into spike holes consists of two tanks, a hand 
pump, three hose lines, and an applicator. One of the 
tanks has a capacity of 3 gal. and serves as a container 
for the resinous compound, while the other tank, 
having a capacity of 1 gal., contains the activator. Since 
the activator is applied in the ratio of one part to about 
five or six parts of the compound, the smaller tank holds 
enough material for two fillings of the larger tank. The 
3 gal. of compound, with the proper amount of acti- 

vator, is sufficient to treat approximately 600 to 700 spike 
holes before refilling is required. The applicator device 
is operated by one trackman who fills the spike holes 
with Tylife. Another trackman refills and pumps the 
tanks for as many units as are needed for the 
installation. 

An automatic shut-off valve prevents the pressure in 
the tanks from getting above 40 p.s.i. The compound 
and activator are forced through separate hose lines 
to separate chambers in the applicator, and a third 
hose maintains air pressure for controlling the appli- 
cator pistons, outlet valves, and primer valve. The 
activator and compound are introduced into the spike 
holes simultaneously but separately through inner and 
outer stainless-steel tubes, about three inches long, on 
the applicator. This is done to prevent premature 
hardening of the chemicals. The proportions of the 
compound and the activator are accurately regulated 
by the applicator. The quantity of Tylife discharged 
into the spike holes is preset by adjustment of a screw 
on the applicator, thus assuring no waste of the 
material. 

Where holes are prebored all the way through the 
ties a quick and inexpensive method of plugging such 
holes at the depth has been developed. This consists 
of driving a Mc in. oversize ball, called a sealer, into 
the hole with a simple tool designed for this purpose. 
This assures the compound being pressurized into the 
fibers of the tie. 


Economics 


There are said to be two aspects to the economics of 
any track application. First, a saving in the immediate 
future through the use of a product, and second, a 
net saving over a period of years. It is claimed that the 
use of Tylife compound and the U-shaped tie plugs 
give both of these savings. The immediate saving is 
realized in salvaging a tie which would otherwise have 
to be replaced. The long term savings are said to be 
realized in the form of lower maintenance costs in 
future years, due to extended tie life, better gage hold- 
ing, and the reduced necessity for tapping down spikes. 

The test installations on the Erie were installed under 
the general direction of B. Blowers, chief engineer 
maintenance of way. 
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of industrial waste-treatment plant built by the Pennsylvania at its large Enola (Pa.) freight-classification yard 


P.R.R. Builds Modern Plant to 
Treat Waste From Large Terminal 


Increased attention is being devoted on the 
railroads to the problems of treating liquid waste 


from terminals before 


it is discharged into 


streams. An example of a modern plant designed 
for this purpose is one that the Pennsylvania has 
built for treating the effluent from its large engine 
and freight terminal at Enola, Pa. 


e Cooperating with the clean- 
stream program of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad constructed a 
modern industrial waste-treatment 
plant at its terminal and freight- 
classification yard located on the 
Susquehanna River at Enola, Pa. 
The railroad has extensive facilities 
at this point for maintaining and 
repairing steel freight cars and 
steam, electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives. In addition to the dis- 
charge from these operations, liq- 
uid waste at this terminal consists 
of the effluent from locomotive 
and car-washing operations, and 
from a quench pit for ashes, the 
sanitary sewage from buildings ac- 
commodating approximately 1,500 
employees, and storm water from 
the yard drainage system. The prin- 
cipal reason for constructing the 
plant was to remove oil and sus- 
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pended solids from the terminal ef- 
fluent; treatment of the domestic 
sewage was a secondary considera- 
tion. 


The Method of Treatment 


Treatment of the waste water at 
Enola consists of simple primary 
settling to separate the readily set- 
tleable solids and the floating oils, 
and subsequent chemical _ treat- 
ment to precipitate the fine oils 
and break up the fine oil emul- 
sions. The plant consists essentially 
of two primary settling tanks, a 
flash mixer, two slow-mixing tanks, 
two secondary settling tanks, a 
combination pumphouse and labo- 
ratory, and two lagoons. It is de- 
signed for an average flow of 2 mil- 
lion gallons daily (m.g.d.) and a 
maximum storm flow of 4 m.g.d. 
During high storm-flow runoffs, 


which result in extreme dilution of 
the waste water, all flows over the 
4-m.g.d. rate are by-passed at a di- 
version manhole directly into the 
Susquehanna. 

The plan of operation is to have 
approximately one-third of the 
flow come to the treatment plant 
by gravity and the remainder ele- 
vated at the pumphouse into a 
plant influent sewer having a di- 
ameter of 24 in. After passing 
through a bar screen, which is 
hand raked to remove cotton waste 
and other large particles, the flow 
goes to one or the other of the two 
primary settling tanks, where the 
readily settleable solids and float- 
ing oils and grease are removed. 
From the primary tanks, the efflu- 
ent passes to a flash mixer, where 
it is intimately mixed with alum 
and lime that has been previously 
added. The effluent then passes to 
the slow-mixing tanks for floccula- 
tion purposes. After flocculation, 
the waste water passes into the two 
secondary or final settling tanks 
where the fine solids and fine oil 
emulsions are removed, after 
which the effluent flows into the 
Susquehanna without further treat- 
ment. 

No attempt is made to salvage 
the oils removed from either the 
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After passing through a bar screen, effluent from yard comes to these twin primary 


settling tanks where settleable solids and floating oils are separated and removed 





The flash mixer (center) intimately mixes the alum and lime that are added to the 
effiuent from the primary settling tanks for breaking up the fine oil emulsions 


primary or secondary settling tanks 
tor reclamation, and these oils, as 
well as the sludge removed, flow 
under hydrostatic pressure into a 
sludge disposal pipe line, where a 
portable centrifugal sump pump 
forces them into one of the two 
lagoons. 


Primary Settling and Mixing 


The primary settling tanks are of 
reinforced concrete and are each 9 
ft. wide and 52 ft. long, and are 
designed for an average water 
depth of 6 ft. Although the flow is 
continuous, these tanks are de- 
signed to provide a 30-min. deten- 
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tion period at the design flow of 2 
m.g.d., with a surface loading of 2,- 
140 gal. per sq. ft. per day. Each 
tank has two steel notched efflu- 
ent troughs, and the design over- 
flow rate per foot of weir is 27,800 
gal. per day. In addition, each tank 
has a sludge hopper at the influent 
end and is equipped with a Link- 
Belt Straightline primary-type 
longitudinal sludge collector, a 
Link-Belt Rotoline oil skimmer 
having a diameter of 10 in. and a 
telescopic sludge draw-off valve. 
The sludge collector consists 
of two sprocket-mounted endless 
chains to which redwood cross 
flights are attached at about 10-ft. 





intervals. The collector is so ar- 
ranged that it drags the settled 
solids from the tank bottom to the 
sludge hopper on its carrying run, 
while, on its return run, it skims the 
top of the tank and carries the 
floating matter towards the effluent 
end, where the skimmer picks up 
the scum and automatically depos- 
its it into a trough. The skimmer is 
operated manually by means of a 
lever, but the sludge collector is 
driven by a motor through a worm 
reducing-gear, and a sprocket and 
chain. 

To permit adequate settlement 
of the fine solids and to keep agita- 
tion at a minimum, the collectors 
are generally operated at slow 
speed only once a day. Although it 
is often assumed that each flight 
carries a certain volume of sludge 
ahead of it, as is the case with sand 
or other heavy materials, this is not 
the case with sludge or sewage, as 
the entire volume moves as a unit 
between any two flights and is car- 
ried to the point with a minimum of 
agitation. 7 

The sludge is removed from the 
hopper by hydrostatic pressure 
through the telescopic draw-off 
valve, which is hand operated. 
Since a surprising amount of fine 
cinders accumulates in the hoppers 
of the primary tanks, a relatively 
high velocity is required to trans- 
port them through the sludge pipe 
to the lagoons—hence, the portable 
centrifugal sump pump. 


Chemicals Added 


From the collecting trough of the 
primary tanks, the effluent passes 
under the pumphouse where the 
alum and lime are added. Since oil 
is the principal waste, it is mostly 
alum that is added, which breaks 
up the finely-dispersed oil emul- 
sions. In quantities determined by 
analyses of water samples taken at 
several points in the treatment 
plant, the chemicals are added 
by means of two hand-operated 
Omega chemical feeders. The Ph 
factor of the water is held between 
7.0 and 8.0. 

The waste water then flows into 
the flash mixing tank, which is 6 ft. 
square in plan and built to hold 
water at a depth of 7 ft. This tank 
is equipped with a Link-Belt flash 
mixer, which consists of a four- 
bladed propeller suspended at the 
center of the tank from a shaft 
driven by a motor mounted over 
the top of the pit. The flash mixing 
tank is designed for a detention pe- 
riod of only 1.35 min., so the pro- 
peller is driven at a relatively high 
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spe ed to cause sufficient agitation 
for the initial mixing of the 
chemicals. 

From the flash mixer, the waste 
water flows through a distributing 
trough into the two slow-mixing 
tanks where the coagulation and 
Hocculation of the finely divided sol- 
ids are accelerated during a deten- 
tion period of 30 min. Each of 
these tanks is divided into three 
sections by transverse wood baflles. 
and is equipped with two lines of 
Link-Belt slow mixers, installed 
parallel to the flow. The mixers 
have redwood paddles that rotate 
on shafts extending into a dry well. 
One drive unit is employed for each 
tank and is designed to provide a 
peripheral paddle speed variable 
between 0.7 and 1.4 ft. per sec. 
This arrangement of the baffles 
and paddles builds up a swirling 
motion of the liquid and serves to 
reduce short-circuiting of the flow 
while assuring good distribution. 


Final Settling Tanks 


After flocculation, the waste wa- 
ter passes into the two final set- 
tling tanks, each of which is 18 ft. 
wide by 90 ft. long, having an av- 
erage water depth of 8 ft. These 
tanks are designed to provide a 2.3- 
hr. detention period at the design 
flow, with a surface loading of 620 
gal. per sq. ft. daily. Each tank has 
two steel notched weirs, and the 
design overflow rate per foot of 
weir is 14,000 gal. per day. 

Each of these secondary tanks is 
provided with one Link-Belt longi- 
tudinal primary-type sludge collec- 
tor and one 4-ft. wide cross collec- 
tor. Although the final settling 
tanks of many water treating 
plants do not have much grease or 
oil present at this point of the treat- 
ment process, these tanks, because 
of the large amount of oil waste 
present, were provided with a 10- 
in. diameter oil skimmer, and the 
cross flights of the collector were 
designed to skim the water surface 
on their return run. A telescopic 
sludge draw-off valve was also pro- 
vided for each tank so that both the 
oil and sludge could be drawn off 
at as high a concentration as prac- 
ticable. The ‘collectors in these 
tanks are operated almost continu- 
ously, although the oil:and sludge 
accumulations are drawn off inter- 
mittently. 

Two earth-embankment lagoons, 
with a total capacity of 6,300,000 
gal., provide for the disposal of the 
sludge and oils from the settling 
tanks. Decanting pipes are also in- 
stalled in the lagoons so that the su- 
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In slow-mixing tanks (foreground) chemicals produce coagulation of ded mate- 
rials, which settle in bottom of the long twin secondary settling tanks (background) 





The floating oils and grease are skimmed off the surface of the water in the set- 
































tling tanks and are pumped into a lagoon. Effluent goes into the Susquehanna river 


pernatant liquor may be returned 
to the flash mixer for retreatment. 
When the lagoon runoff solutions 
become so concentrated that an ex- 
orbitant amount of chemicals is re- 
quired for retreatment, it is 
planned to draw off the water from 
one lagoon at a time, set fire to the 
oils and grease, and remove the 
residue for waste fill material. 


Pumphouse and Laboratory 


The pumphouse and laboratory 
building is a two-story concrete 
and brick structure, approximately 
20 ft. by 30 ft. in size. This build- 
ing houses the chemical feeding 


and storage facilities, Marlow 
plunger-type sludge and _ water 
pumps, electrical controls, flow me- 
ter, etc. The laboratory within the 
building is maintained for checking 
the efficiency of the plant opera- 
tion. 

The plant was constructed under 
the general direction of L. P. 
Struble, chief engineer, Eastern re- 
gion, of the Pennsylvania. The de- 
sign of the plant structures and 
waste treatment facilities was pre- 
pared by Gannett, Fleming, Cord- 
dry & Carpenter, Inc., consulting 
engineers, Harrisburg, Pa., while 
Brann & Stuart Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, was the general contractor. 
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E. J. & E.’s new dormitory building at the east end of Kirk to the 
yard at Gary, Ind., houses 130 track 





To attract and hold la- 
bor for the track gangs 
used in maintaining Kirk 
yard at Gary, Ind., the El- 
gin, Joliet & Eastern con- 
structed a dormitory build- 
ing which the men term 
‘the best labor camp in the 
country.”’ 











e Some maintenance men will find 
it difficult to remember the time 
when it was easy to get enough 
men to man their sections around 
large industrial areas. However, 
despite the keen competition for 
labor with surrounding industries 
in the steel-producing and metal- 
working city of Gary, Ind., the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern believes it 
has found an excellent solution to 
its labor problem there in the form 
of a new permanent labor dormi- 
tory building recently constructed 
at Kirk yard. 

Although the E. J. & E. employs 
all the local residents who are avail- 
able in the Gary district, the road 
must obtain the larger part of its 
section forces in Chicago through a 
labor-recruiting commissary com- 
pany, the B. F. Brown Company, 
Inc., Chicago. Owing to a current 
project underway for converting 
Kirk yard from a flat-switching to a 
retarder yard, a large expansion of 
the labor forces was necessary. This 
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New Dormitory Helps Solve 


overtaxed the capacity of the road’s 
permanent camp at Kirk yard and 
so a temporary car camp was 
maintained during the greater part 
of the year 1951. This car camp 
was discontinued last October when 
the new dormitory building was 
opened. 

Because the buildings of the old 





commissary staff of 11 men. The laborers are re- 
laborers in addition cruited in Chicago and brought to the dormitory in trucks 


Kirk yard camp are old and of 
frame construction, they were dif- 
ficult to maintain and keep sanitary. 
So the “J” built the new ale 
modern dormitory with the inten- 
tion of using it to house its tran- 
sient maintenance labor at Kirk 
yard, and, after the reconstruction 
work has been completed, the old 





Meticulously clean kitchen equipment and utensils gleam in the brightness of the 
kitchen. Meats and perishables are kept fresh in adjoining refrigerator rooms 
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Floor plan of the E. J. & E.'s new labor dormitory shows well commodate track labor forces together with the commissary 
the manner in which a single building may be employed to ac- material and personnel necessary to serve these forces 


Kirk Yard camp will be completely 
dismantled. 

At one time, when the revamping 
project at Kirk yard necessitated it, 
there were more than 300 men em- 
ployed in the section gangs there, 
but at the present time approxi- 
mately 280 men, working in eight 
gangs, are employed on this work. 





Labor Problem at Large Yard 


Of this number approximately 265 room. The building, which is 60 ft. 


men constitute transient labor and wide by 187 ft. long, is a one-story 
must be boarded in the new and _ concrete-block structure with an 
old camp buildings. exterior of brick veneer, and is sup- 

The new dormitory is designed to —__ ported on a concrete foundation. 
accommodate 130 track laborers in The floor consists of an uncovered 
addition to an 1l-man commissary _ 5-in. concrete slab, and the flat roof 


staff which, for the most part, has is made of 6-in. Flexicore slabs 
separate quarters off of the dining —_ overlaid with 14-in. rigid insulation 
and built-up roof surfacing. The 
undersides of the roof slabs give an 
11-ft. ceiling height above the floor. 
The building is constructed entirely 
of fire-resistant materials. 

About one-half of the new build- 
ing is made up of five dormitory 
rooms, toilet and wash rooms, and 
connecting corridors (see floor 
plan). The other half includes a 
large dining room, a kitchen, meat 
and vegetable refrigeration rooms, 
a staple-foods storage room, a linen 
and blanket storage room, sleeping 
rooms for the commissary staff, and 
a utility room. 


Several Types of Heating Used 


In laying out the heating plan for 
this building, consideration was 
given to the possibility of the men 
burning themselves through care- 
less contact with heaters, so forced 
hot air was used to heat all of the 
dormitory rooms. The dining room 
is heated by both forced hot air 


The large main dining room, where all the men are served “family style” at and steam-fed unit heaters sus- 
one sitting. Table tops are made of black Micarta and are easily cleaned pended below the ceiling. The 
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Three large coffee urns are in constant use because, in addition to being used 
for the 130 men during meal times, other yard and shop personnel drop in for 
meals and snacks. Double doors on the left open into the large main dining room 


other rooms, except the cold rooms, 
are heated by fin-type steel radia- 
tor pipes, thermostatically con- 
trolled, and operating under a 
steam pressure of 20 p.s.i. Louvers 
are installed in the lower panels of 
all doors to the dormitory rooms to 
assist in the circulation of air. 

Since the matter of easy clean- 
ing is a major consideration in a 
building of this kind, all rooms and 
corridors have one or more floor 
drains in them so that the floors can 
be scrubbed and flushed by a hose 
connected to hydrants located in 
the corridors, dining room and 
kitchen. All windows are screened 
and are of the steel-casement inter- 
mediate-projected type; hence ven- 
tilation can be easily adjusted in 
each room as desired by the occu- 
pants. Also, each room is well 
lighted with several 100-watt fix- 
tures, while the kitchen and dining 
room are brilliantly lighted by 500- 
watt fixtures. The interior wall 
faces, ceilings and partitions are all 
painted in pastel colors to give the 
rooms an especially attractive ap- 
pearance. 

The dormitory rooms are each 
fitted with 11 to 18 two-level steel 
cots, depending upon the size of 
the room, and “sleep” from 22 to 
36 men. Each of these rooms is 
equipped with electric wall outlets; 
some of the laborers have taken 
advantage of these to install radios 
of their own. Steel wardrobe lockers 
are installed in the corridors to pro- 
vide storage space for the personal 
possessions of the men. Benches 
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and an electric water cooler are 
provided at a widened corridor 
space near the middle of the build- 
ing so that the men can meet and 
talk without disturbing others who 
might be sleeping in the dormitory 
rooms. Also, the commissary com- 
pany has furnished a television set 
within view of the men in this area 
for their entertainment. 

The track laborers’ washroom is 
equipped with wash sinks, showers 
and laundry tubs. It has been grati- 
fying to note how many of the men 








make use of these facilities to keep 
themselves and their clothing clean. 


Dining Facilities Are Popular 


From the way that the men hurry 
from work to the dormitory build- 
ing, wash up, and stand in line in 
the corridor leading to the dining 
room, it is apparent that they are 
hungry for the food and fellowship 
they enjoy there. Before the men 
file into the dining room, the 17 
tables are each set generally for 
eight places and generous quanti- 
ties of both hot and cold foods are 
placed “family-style” on them, ex- 
cept for the meats which are served 
individually. The benches and 
tables are of strong wood construc- 
tion and, for easy cleaning, the top 
surfaces of the tables are of black 
Micarta. 

The food is prepared by a chef, 
second cook and a vegetable man 
in a large kitchen that has been 
fully equipped by the commissary 
company with all of the essential 
work tables, cooking ranges, steam- 
ing kettles, coffee urns, and uten- 
sils. A power roof ventilator over 
the hood of the gas ranges and an- 
other roof ventilator keep cooking 
odors to a minimum. Several large 
garbage cans are distributed about 
the kitchen and the adjoining re- 
frigeration room to promote cleanli- 
ness, and these are emptied at 
regular intervals into large con- 
tainers placed on the floor of a 
screened garbage-house adjunct 
which is located just outside of the 


rd 





The staple-foods storage room, where canned goods and dried vegetables, such 
as beans, peas, lentils (in coniainers in the foreground) are stored for ready use 
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kitchen door. Also, a covered load- 
ing platform is built outside of the 
door to the staple-food storeroom 
to prevent the wetting of foods de- 
livered during inclement weather. 

The cold rooms for the storage 
of meats and vegetables are lined 
with two layers of 2-in. cork slabs, 
and are equipped with freezing 
units operated through a compres- 
sor set on the floor of the nearby 
janitor’s room. 

For stated periods after the men 
have had breakfast or dinner (they 
carry their lunches), a commissary 
room, located in one corner of the 
dining room, is open for business. 
Here, cigarettes, cigars, candy, sta- 
tionery and other supplies desired 
by the men are stocked and sold 
over a counter. When the stated 
“open” period is over, the room is 
closed by lowering a wood curtain. 

Behind the commissary room is a 
combination bedroom and office for 
Stanley Hart, the B. F. Brown 
Company camp manager. Adjacent 
to this room and located along one 
wall of the building are located 
four sleeping rooms for the others 
of the commissary staff, and a toilet 
room, served by a separate corri- 
dor. One of these rooms is for the 
use of the chef; another is for a 
second cook, a pot washer, and a 
dish washer; the third is for the 
night man and the vegetable man; 
and the fourth is used by three to 
five waiters. Another member of 
the commissary staff, known as the 
yard man, has charge of the dormi- 
tory rooms, and has separate 
quarters adjacent to these rooms. 

A steam-heated hot-water tank is 








A television set has been placed in the linen storage room by the commissary 
company, where it can be viewed by the men through a roll-curtain counter opening 


located in one corner of the toilet 
room serving the commissary help. 
This tank has a capacity of 500 gal. 
and can produce hot water at the 
rate of 510 gal. per hr. for supply- 
ing the kitchen, the showers, and 
washing sinks in both of the wash- 
rooms. 


How the Men Are Obtained 


Whenever a section gang in Kirk 
yard needs more men, the foreman 
makes a request to the roadmaster’s 





After breakfast and dinner (the men carry their lunches), the commissary office 
opens and the men line up to purchase cigarettes, tobacco, candy, stamps, etc. 
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office for the number required. If 
the request is approved, the camp 
manager is notified and he, in turn, 
directs the Chicago office of the 
commissary company to recruit the 
required number of laborers. Men 
obtained in this way are trans- 
ported to the dormitory building 
by bus and report to the road- 
master’s office for assignment to a 
gang. When assigned, the men are 
then entered on the “board roll” of 
the camp manager, are issued 
blankets and towels by the yard 
man and assigned to cots in the 
dormitory. A reasonable fee is 
charged by the commissary com- 
pany for board and lodging and is 
deducted from the men’s wages 
weekly. 

The men housed in the new dor- 
mitory at Kirk yard have more than 
once referred to it as “the best 
labor camp in the country.” From 
such expressions, the railroad is 
confident that its job of procuring 
and holding labor for Kirk yard 
will be quite a bit easier from now 
on. 

The new camp building was built 
under the general direction of F. G. 
Campbell, chief engineer of the 
E. J. & E., while the construction 
work was under the direct super- 
vision of S. H. Shepley, assistant 
chief engineer, and R. V. Dangre- 
mond, special roadmaster. Camp 
equipment was furnished by the 
B. F. Brown Co. and_ installed 
under the supervision of B. F. 
Brown, President. 
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Joints between members of wall were 
caulked to prevent the escape of sand 


e In constructing an elevated plat- 
form along a maintenance-of-way 
storehouse at East Peoria, Ill.—a 
platform consisting of a concrete 
slab poured on a solid fill—the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western reports a 
considerable saving in the cost of 
the facility by the use of an Armco 
bin-type retaining wall for contain- 
ing the fill. This construction was 
used instead of the poured-in-place 
type of concrete wall that is com- 
monly employed for such installa- 
tions. The saving is attributed to the 
lower in-place cost of the Armco 
wall as compared with an equiva- 
lent concrete wall. 

As far as is known, this is the first 
time that an Armco bin-type wall 
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This elevated platform on the Toledo, Peoria & Western consists of a reinforced 
concrete slab poured on a sand fill contained by an Armco bin-type retaining wall 


Something New 


In Platform Construction 


has been used in the construction of 
a platform of this type. The road 
has found, however, that it is carry- 
ing out its function just as effec- 
tively as a concrete wall, and be- 
lieves that its service life and 
maintenance costs will also com- 
pare favorably. In addition to its 
lower initial cost, the bin-type wall 
has the further advantage that, if 
the platform is ever dismantled, the 
wall can be salvaged and reused. 

The bin-type retaining wall, 
which is more commonly used for 
stabilizing or confining embank- 
ments, is composed of overlapping 
iron units—longitudinal _ stringers 
and lateral spacers. These units are 
securely bolted to rigid U-shaped 
columns to form a series of con- 
nected cells that are completely 
closed on all four sides. The wall 
may be erected by unskilled work- 
men using only shovels and hand 
wrenches. Stability is provided by 
the weight of the filling material in 
the bins. 

The use of the bin-type retaining 
wall made the construction of the 
platform at East Peoria a relatively 
simple job. First, the wall was 


erected to a height 4 in. below car- 
floor height and with its face at a 
distance of 10 ft. from the store- 
house. The face of the wall was 
made vertical. 

Next, a steel plate was welded to 
the face of the top stringer of the 
wall so that it projected 4 in. above 
the top of the oe The bins as well 
as the space between the bins and 
the wall of the building were then 
filled with sand. Finally, after the 
sand had been leveled and _ thor- 
oughly compacted, a 4-in. rein- 
forced-concrete slab was poured 
on the sand fill, one edge of the slab 
abutting against the steel plate 
along the top of the retaining wall 
and the other edge against an as- 
phalt expansion strip along the wall 
of the building. 

The new platform thus con- 
structed is 10 ft. wide by 180 ft. 
long. It extends the full length of 
one side of the maintenance-of-way 
storehouse and about half the 
width of one end. On it is operated 
a lift truck which is used to trans- 
fer maintenance-of-way materials 
from freight cars to the storehouse 
or vice versa. 
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WHATS THE ANSWER? 


An open forum for maintenance men on track, 
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Installation and Care of Flanger Signs 


Should flanger signs be left in place permanently? Why? 
If not, what disposition should be made of them when not 
in use? Of what materials should they be made? 


Temporary Signs Are Better 


By L. C. BLANCHARD 
Roadmaster, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Flanger signs fall into two 
groups. In one are the permanent 
signs intended to be left up the 
year around, and in the other the 
temporary signs presumed to be 
put up each fall and taken down 
each spring. 

Permanent signs should be made 
of metal pipe installed in a con- 
crete base. Metal bars made of 
pressed pipe should be bolted, riv- 
eted or welded to the upper part 
of the upright to form a letter “X.” 
The sign should be painted black 
to show up best against a white 
background of snow. 

Permanent signs are neat in ap- 
pearance and will save some 
money in seasonal handling. How- 
ever, they have the disadvantage 
of being in the way of track mow- 
ers, ditching machines, ballast 
shapers and cut wideners. These 
signs require at least occasional 
straightening and they give the 
right of way a cluttered appear- 
ance. Should such a sign rust out 
or be damaged, it cannot be re- 
placed immediately with material 
on hand, but must be requisi- 
tioned from the storehouse. For 
these reasons I do not favor the use 
of permanent flanger signs. 

Temporary flanger signs should 
be made as simple as possible and 
of material available to all road- 
way maintenance forces. I would 
suggest making these signs out of 
l-in. by 6-in. rough boards. The 
sign should be 7 ft. in total length 
with a reinforcing piece, 1 in. by 
6 in. by 30 in., nailed to the bot- 
tom of the upright where it is set 
into the ground. A cross bar, 1 in. 
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by 6 in. by 18 in., should be nailed 
6 in. below the top of the upright 
to form a “cross” or letter “T.” It 
is a waste of time and material to 
make an “X” or “V” for these signs 
because of the necessarily compli- 
cated angular saw cuts. A track 
maintenance laborer can make 
three of the simple “T” signs while 
making one of the “X” type and 
they are just as functional. Later, 
when the signs have to be re- 
placed or repaired, the saving is 
repeated. 

Temporary flanger signs made 
of wood should also be painted 
black. An economical way to do 
this is to paint them with a mix- 


ture of waste oil and lamp black. 
A lack flanger sign can be seen 
through blowing snow much more 
clearly than can an _ unpainted 
sign. Its color is a safety factor not 
to be disregarded. 

Temporary flanger signs should 
be put up each fall before the first 
snow is due and taken down each 
spring after the danger of heavy 
snow is past. These signs should 
not be hauled in to clutter up the 
station grounds, but should be 
racked up at convenient points 
along the right of way much in 
the same manner as slat snow 
fence is usually handled. A com- 
mon and very satisfactory method 
is to drive four steel fence posts to 
form a rack six feet long and three 
feet wide. To this, tie a pair of 
cross bars 24 in. above the ground 
on which to lay the flanger signs. 
This will keep the wood off the 
ground to prevent rot and will also 





Answers to the following questions are solicited from readers. 
They should be addressed to the What's the Answer editor, 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance, 79 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 3, and reach him at least 30 days in advance of the 
issue in which they are to appear. An honorarium will be giv- 
en for each published answer on the basis of its substance and 
length. Answers will appear with or without the name and 
title of the author, as may be requested. The editor will also 
welcome any questions which you may wish to have discussed. 


To Be Answered 
In the May Issue 


1. In applying jam nuts, such as on 
switch rods, is it correct to place the 
thin, lock nut on the rod or bolt first 
or last? Why? 

2. What methods and types of ma- 
terials should be used for cleaning con- 
crete, tile or terrazzo floors in stations 
or other railway buildings? What pre- 
cautions are necessary? 

3. Between what minimum and maxi- 
mum limits of batter does welding of 
rail ends produce the most effective 
results from the standpoint of economy 
and other factors. What preparatory 
work should be performed before any 
welding is done? Explain. 


4. Under what conditions, if any, 
should two or more lines of large-diam- 
eter culvert pipe be installed in a fill 
when drainage requirements indicate 
that one pipe is insufficient? What fac- 
tors govern the choice of drainage 
structure in such circumstances? Explain. 


5. To what extent,.if any, should serv- 
iceable secondhand ties released from 
main tracks be used in yards, sidings, 
branch lines and newly constructed yara 
tracks? What are the advantages of 
this practice? The disadvantages? 

6. How do the quality requirements of 
water for stationary automatic steam 
generators differ from those used on 
diesel locomotives? Why? What treat- 
ments are suitable for the stationary 
generators? Explain. 
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be high enough to clear most grass 
fires. After piling, the flanger signs 
should be wired down so that high 
winds will not disturb them. Some 
maintenance men like to tie these 
signs to the right-of-way fence ad- 
jacent to where they are to be re- 
used. In some localities this may 
be quite satisfactory. 

It is common practice to place 
flanger signs 100 to 150 ft. in ad- 
vance of crossings, switches and 
other obstructions. Whatever dis- 
tance is chosen should be made 
uniform throughout the entire 
division. 

Thoughtful consideration should 
be given to the clearance distance 


such signs should be placed from 
the track. In territory where it is 
not expected to run cut wideners, 
ditching machines and other heavy 
snow fighting equipment, 6 ft. up 
to 12 ft. from the nearest rail may 
be satisfactory. However, where 
there is a possibility of running 
such machines, a clearance dis- 
tance of 20 ft. from the nearest 
rail may not be too far. Fortu- 
nately a flanger sign 20 ft. from 
the track is generally easier to see 
and is much less likely to be dam- 
aged than one which is only 6 ft. 
away. 

The wings on most ditching ma- 
chines, when fully extended, will 


How to Handle Waste-Oil at Terminals 


Under what circumstances should devices be installed to 
separate oil from liquid waste at railway terminals? What 
other methods, if any, can be used to dispose of objectionable 


waste oil? 


Gravity Systems Effective 


By Wm. A. GEHLE 


President, Gale Oil Separator 
Company, Inc., New York 


From the experience of the en- 
gineers of this company, we have 
no knowledge of an inexpensive 
method of disposing of waste oils 
that become entrained in waste 
water, particularly when it flows 
from diesel repair shops, wash- 
racks, sanding stations and fueling 
stands. In our waste-water system, 
the sediment or sand which may 
flow from the wash racks or sand- 
ing station, as well as the oils from 
the diesel repair shops and the 
fueling stands, either flows by 
gravity into a wet well or a pre- 
settling basin, where the sand and 
dirt settle. The oils and greases 
then pass by gravity through the 
separator and are removed. 

The oils are withdrawn at cer- 
tain periods, passing by gravity 
into a storage tank. Depending on 
the size of the separator, the stor- 
age tank has a reserve storage of 
300 gal. to 3,000 gal. and a pump 
removes that oil either to drums on 
the surface of the ground, or to a 
tank truck. 

This oil has a variety of uses. In 
some cases it is used by firms that 
make a business of spraying coun- 
try roads to settle the dust. One 
railroad has found that this recov- 
ered oil can be used in starting 
fires in their steam locomotives. 
They have also sprayed it on 
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weeds for eradication purposes. 

On another railroad, oil taken 
from one of our separators is sent 
to a reclamation department, thor- 
oughly cleaned of grit and dirt, 
and is mixed with other oils. These 
oils are then used in the journal 
boxes on freight cars. This is an 
exception, because most railroads 
find that this oil can’t be used eco- 
nomically either for lubrication or 
fuel, unless enough is recovered to 
warrant the installation of refining 
equipment to clean the oil 
thoroughly. 

Rather than go to this trouble, 
most railroads sell the oil to some 
outside firm that makes a specialty 
of collecting crankcase oils in gaso- 
line stations and are usually reim- 
bursed from two to three cents per 
gallon. One such firm collects the 
waste oil from each of our sepa- 
rator systems on two railroads and 
pays them three cents per gallon 
for it. The salvaged oil is then 
placed in a large sand pit and the 
water naturally settles to the bot- 
tom of the pit. When there has 
been a sufficient quantity accumu- 
lated, the top oil is pumped from 
the pit and sold to brick yards in 
the vicinity, at 8 cents to 10 cents 
per gallon. 

We have designed waste-water 
treatment systems to handle the 
entire drainage from _ railroad 
yards. In these systems, rainfall, as 
well as the waste water and oils 
from the repair shops, fuel-loading 
platform, sanding station, and the 





measure 40 ft. from tip to tip. 
Where flanger signs have not been 
set to clear these machines, the op- 
erator will have to choose between 
folding the wings for every sign or 
just mow them down. It is costly 
business any way you look at it. I 
might add also that highway-cross- 
ing signs, station one-mile signs, 
yard-limit boards and many other 
signs could just as well be set to 
clear these machines and save 
more money than is generally 
realized. 

Flanger signs are a_ first-class 
safety device and they should be 
treated with all the respect due 
them. 


storage yard, flows by gravity to a 
wet well above which two pumps 
are installed. When this wet well 
becomes filled with oil, water and 
grease, one of these pumps auto- 
matically starts to pump that mix- 
ture to a surge tank in which the 
heavy solids settle while the 
grease, oil and water pass through 
the separator which removes the 
oils and greases. The water then 
flows by gravity into the sewer. By 
installing such a system, it materi- 
ally reduces the cost of excavating 
and constructing concrete pits. 
Furthermore, the maintenance 
crew will more readily maintain a 
system of this type which is in- 
stalled on the surface of the 
ground than one in which it is nec- 
essary to climb down a manhole 
to check on the pumps, and to re- 
move the accumulated oil. 


Often a Chemical Problem 


By T. A. TENNysON, Jr. 
Chief Chemist, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 


Oil and grease must be kept out 
of liquid wastes which are dis- 
charged to public streams or lakes 
(including harbors), or to ditches 
which run into such bodies of 
water, because pollution of these 
waters with oil is against the law. 
Since many cities do not permit 
oil and grease to be discharged 
into the sanitary sewer system, 
these materials must be removed 
before liquid wastes can be dis- 
posed of in this manner. Some 
water-pollution control districts, 
states and cities do give numerical 
limits, in the order of a few parts 
per million, for the maximum 
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amount of oil permitted, but this 
means practically oil-free wastes. 

Before considering devices to re- 
move oil from the liquid wastes at 
any railway terminal, a_ study 
should be made to determine why 
the oil is present in the first place 
and what can be done at the 
source to eliminate such waste. If 
the source of the oil arises through 
careless handling from overuse of 
lubricants or from leaky equip- 
ment, then corrective measures 
can be taken. Such conservation 
practices should save money for 
the railroad as well as eliminate 
the disposal problem. 

In those cases in which it is im- 
possible to eliminate all oil and 
grease from the liquid wastes at 
their source, such as at wash racks, 
some device should be installed to 
remove as much of these materials 
as possible from the wastes which 
are to be discharged to public 
waters, or enough to provide the 
maximum limit permitted for dis- 
charge into the municipal sewer 
system, if such is used for disposal. 
These devices may incorporate one 
or more of the chemical processes 
long known to railroad water 
chemists, or physical separation by 
means of traps or filters, or both. 


Recent developments in railroad- 
ing have added materials besides 
oil and grease to the waste water 
from railway terminals which, be- 
cause of their characteristics, must 
also be removed or neutralized be- 
fore the liquid wastes can be put 
into public waters. Usually oil and 
grease can be removed along with 
the removal or neutralization of 
these other materials. 

Waste disposal systems should 
be carefully designed and _ final 
plans should be cleared with the 
regulatory bodies involved. When 
built, they should be properly 
maintained, and their operation 
should be checked by a competent 
chemist. 

When the separation of oil is 
necessary, the first device which 
comes to mind is the conventional 
gravity-type oil trap. This type of 
device may be successful in sepa- 
rating those oils having a gravity 
higher than 10 A.P.I. which do not 
form stable emulsions, but chemi- 
cal processes must be added for 
oils with A.P.I. gravities lower than 
10 and for oils which form stable 
emulsions. 

Where oil constituents only are 
to be considered and their amounts 
are small, it is possible to remove 





Methods of Heat-Treating Switch Points 


What methods are employed to heat-treat switch points? 
What special precautions are necessary? What are the ad- 


vantages of such treatment? 


Requires Close Heat Control 


By G. H. Ripe 
Sales Engineer, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The heat treatment of trackwork 
accessories is probably the most 
important improvement  devel- 
oped over the past two decades as 
a means of reducing maintenance 
expense. 

Heat treatment of trackwork 
materials was ay innovation of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company with 
the initial installation made in 
New England more than 20 years 
ago. It is interesting to note that 
certain pieces of the original 
treated material are still in serv- 
ice, notwithstanding the relative 
crudeness of the first processes. 
Since then continued research has 
resulted in refined techniques with 
consequent improvement in the 
quality of the finished product. 
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To insure the proper rails for 
heat treatment they must be con- 
trol cooled after the rolling opera- 
tion. They are selected to obtain 
proper chemical composition and 
are then etch tested to assure ho- 
mogeneity of the steel. Only first- 
quality rails should be used, elim- 
inating all “A” Rails and “X-Rayls.” 

It is imperative that adequate 
treating facilities be available for 
effective heat treatment. To en- 
sure the hardness and uniformity 
desired in this process, heat- 
treated rails must be given a com- 
plete quench and temper. Close 
control of temperature is essential. 
This feature is obtained by the use 
of specially designed furnace 
equipment with multiple-record- 
ing electric pyrometer control. The 
heat-treatment cycle used requires 
18 to 20 hours depending on the 
weight of the rail. 

By the use of these techniques a 
uniformly treated product is ob- 


them by simply passing the liquid 
waste stream through several bales 
of ordinary hay. Hay filters are 
sometimes needed to follow oil 
traps for final cleanup. Coke filters 
can also be used. In both cases the 
filter material must be renewed 
often enough to prevent its becom- 
ing saturated with oil thereby fail- 
ing to function. 

Where there is no danger of pol- 
luting a public water, liquid 
wastes containing oil can be stored 
in ponds. Water will evaporate 
and the oil can eventually be 
burned. Such a method should not 
be used if there is any chance of 
the contents of the pond overflow- 
ing into a public water. Such 
ponds should not be used in locali- 
ties where they might constitute a 
public nuisance or a fire hazard. 

After the oil is separated from 
the liquid wastes it must then be 
disposed of without contamination 
of public waters or in violation of 
smoke regulations. In some cases 
the recovered oil can be used as 
fuel for stationary boilers or incin- 
erators. Where the oil is mixed 
with sludge from water-treating 
plants, silt, etc., it may be used for 
settling dust on roads about the 
terminal or as fill material. 


tained, increasing the _ tensile 
strength of the rails 30 to 40 per 
cent above that of standard un- 
treated sections and at the same 
time maintaining the ductility sat- 
isfactory to the type of service for 
which they are intended. 

The end result is a product 
which increases the resistance of 
the rail to wheel wear and multi- 
plies the potential service life from 
two to five times dependent upon 
operating conditions. 


Several Methods in Vogue 


By A. F,. HusBer 
Chief Engineer, Ramapo Ajax 
Division, American Brake Shoe 
Company, Chicago 


There are several methods of 
hardening switch points, each hav- 
ing certain advantages and some 
difficulties. All require careful han- 
dling and “know-how” to ensure 
satisfactory hardness at an eco- 
nomical cost and to assure that the 
rail receives no damage which 
could detract from its utility. 

First, a full rail section, har- 
dened to the A.R.E.A. specifica- 
tions for heat-treated rail, can be 
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machined, generally by the same 
procedure used to shape ordinary 
switch points. This process is 
rather expensive because it takes 
longer to machine the hardened 
metal and normal production 
is thereby reduced. The final 
straightening operation must also 
be done carefully because of the 
elasticity of the heat-treated steel. 

A second method consists of 
heat-treating a switch point after 
it has been completely machined. 
This method requires that the 
point be precisely placed in the 
furnace for heating, and handled 
into the oil bath carefully to pre- 
vent undue distortion. Because this 
method lessens the cost of the final 


straightening operation, some shop 
operators prefer to leave the base 
of the switch rail unmachined for 
the heat-treatment, in spite of the 
difficulty of later removing the har- 
dened flange by planing. In any 
event, the switch point is not 
passed by the inspectors unless its 
surfaces are undamaged and _ its 
horizontal and vertical alinement 
fall within acceptable tolerances. 

A third method is to surface har- 
den only the top and gage side of 
a switch point using an oxyacetyl- 
ene flame for the heating and an 
air quench for hardening. Using an 
efficiently designed torch and air 
quench, a trained operator can 
produce a_ surface hardness of 


Why Build Permanent Labor Camps? 


Under what circumstances is it desirable to build permanent 
labor camps for maintenance of way employees? What con- 
siderations are involved in determining the location of such 


camps? 


Have Discarded Labor Camps 


By Jesse S. Hyatr 
Chief Engineer, Chicago, North Shore 
& Milwaukee, Chicago 


For many years we have found 
it more satisfactory to obtain our 
common track labor directly from 
an agency in Chicago, and our ex- 
perience with the agency which 
we use (Standard Contracting 
Company) has been very satisfac- 
tory. 

Formerly, we used labor camps, 
particularly in construction work 
and in major maintenance jobs. 
However, our turnover was always 
quite large and the bonus pay- 
ment necessary to raise the quality 
of these camps to what we consid- 
ered necessary to make them re- 
ally attractive was quite high. In- 
stead we found that it was better 
to pay a contract fee and to pro- 
vide transportation for the men 
back and forth from Chicago. Our 
situation is rather unusual, I think, 
in that we have trains at the times 
these men would come and go 
which are largely “return-trip” 
trains balancing those handling the 
peak traffic into the city in the 
morning and out of the city in the 
evening. 

Therefore, having worked out a 
system of payment that has been 
quite satisfactory, and working 
with a contract firm that is very 
fair both to the employer and to 
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the employee, we feel that the 
method has proved very satisfac- 
tory. Under our particular circum- 
stances, we would not think of 
ever returning to labor camps— 
either permanent or temporary. 


Permanent Camps Desirable 


By R. V. DANGREMOND 
Special Roadmaster, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern, Gary, Ind. 


During and since World War II, 
particularly in large industrial 
areas, it has become increasingly 
hard to recruit local labor for 
maintenance-of-way employees, not 
only because maintenance work on 
a railroad is one of the hard- 
est types of labor, but also be- 
cause the wages for labor in most 
industries are considerably higher 
than those now paid maintenance- 
of-way employees. These are the 
major factors making it desirable 
to build permanent labor camps 
for transient labor brought in by 
a boarding company or by the rail- 
road to build up the maintenance 
forces sufficiently to progress the 
required work in a safe and eco- 
nomical manner. 

On railroads serving large indus- 
tries, a great amount of local emer- 
gency work is required from time 
to time, and unless men are readily 


about 350 Brinell, with the metal 
hardened about % in. beneath the 
top and side surfaces. When the 
entire length of a switch point is 
hardened in this manner, the 
straightening difficulties are simi- 
lar but somewhat less than those 
in a fully heat-treated switch rail. 
These difficulties are greatly re- 
duced if only the point end is har- 
dened, say for a distance of one- 
half the length of the side planing. 
This method reduces the cost con- 
siderably and is preferred for busy 
yard switches and in certain main- 
line turnouts because ordinary 
switch points are almost always 
taken out of service because of 
wear in this area. 


available for call, either the work 
would require a full-time standby 
gang, which is very expensive, or 
delays would be caused that 
would be very costly and undesir- 
able both for the railroad and the 
industry involved. 

In a permanent labor camp the 
problem of calling men in seniority 
order for emergency work is taken 
care of in a relatively short time 
by men living in the camp long 
enough to gain seniority for calls 
and for bulletined positions. This 
is particularly true if the perma- 
nent camp is attractive enough 
from the standpoint of good food, 
sanitary conditions, ete. 

Since local labor is not available 
to any extent in the industrial 
areas, it is obvious that in seeking 
men for promotion to track fore- 
men, machine operators, truck 
drivers, welders, etc., labor must 
be available from the track-labor 
ranks and therefore must be se- 
lected from the best men in the 
permanent labor camp. On our 
railroad, we have been able to re- 
cruit on bulletined positions a few 
very good men for these types of 
occupation along with those we 
get from our relatively small 
amount of local labor. 

It is not desirable to attempt to 
house and feed transient labor in 
rolling camps in most cases in large 
industrial yards because of con- 
stant conflict with city and state 
health and sanitary codes, along 
with the considerable amount of 
maintenance that always goes 
along with rolling camp equip- 
ment. A good many men are not 
attracted to rolling camps, espe- 
cially in winter, and therefore, if 
sufficient men are to be had, this 
becomes a circumstance making it 
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AVERAGE COST PER MILE PER YEAR 


That Important Consideration in Weed Control Work 


CHIEF ENGINEER SPEAKING: 


“I rode the M.M. & St.J. yesterday. They have what I call a really 


beautiful right of way.” 


“They showed me their cost sheet for weed control in 1951 and the 
average cost per mile impressed me as being low.” 


“Is our cost sheet for 1951 in finished state? Well, let’s study our 


figures.” 


“Tl say their cost is low—let’s see—$13.59 below ours to be exact.” 


“We better look into this, Jim. If they can have clean right of way 
at low cost, let’s find out why ours is so much higher.” 


Yes, this matter of average cost per mile per year is 
what counts. Low cost per gallon may not be the 
answer to average low cost per year. If, for instance, 
you apply 150 gallons of $.40 per gallon weed 
killer, the final cost per mile runs high if you find 
$.50 chemical that requires only 100 gallons per 
mile. 


Many things contribute toward low average cost. 
The chemical itself must be good, spray cars must 
be designed to permit of economy when conditions 
permit of light or spotty treatment. Above all else, 
the desire to turn in a low cost per mile must be 


For additional information, use postcard, pages 157-158 


paramount, so that chemical is not wasted and every 
gallon of chemical used is put to work under ideal 
conditions. 


If your cost sheet for 1951 discloses figures that 
look high, or if results obtained in the use of weed 
killing chemical did not satisfy you, why not ex- 
change information with us. 


READE chemical and service usually shows up in 
final low costs. 


We invite study of comparative figures. 


Executive Headquarters 
135 Hoboken Avenue 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Service Headquarters 


Chicago 28, Illinois 
PLANTS IN NUMEROUS RAILROAD CENTERS 
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desirable to build permanent labor 
camps that are attractive enough 
to hold the laborers for extended 
periods. One benefit derived from 
having a permanent camp on the 
property is the availability of close 
feeding facilities for local men who 
are held on the job during emer- 
gencies such as snow storms or 
floods. 

Of course, in locations where it 
is not necessary to employ a large 
number of men all year, the ex- 
penditure for a permanent labor 
camp might not be desirable if it 
is practical to move in rolling 
camps for short periods. This can 
usually be done without too much 
conflict with city and state health 
officials. 

There are many considerations 
involved in determining the loca- 
tion of permanent labor camps as 
well as the type of building to be 
used and the facilities to be in- 
stalled in it. The camp should be 
placed so that the employees are 
centrally located to their various 
starting points on the job and 
therefore readily available when 


needed for emergency calls. Some 
consideration must naturally be 
given to the nearness of. water, 
sewer, steam, electric, and_tele- 
phone service for installation in the 
camp. The camp should be lo- 
cated as close to public transpor- 
tation as is practical, and near 
enough to public roadways to per- 
mit deliveries of food and laundry, 
for garbage pickups, and to mini- 
mize delays in ambulance service, 
fire, and medical calls. The camp 
should also be located so that it 
can be checked frequently by rail- 
road police to see that order is 
maintained and that regulations 
are observed. 

As to the type of building and 
facilities to provide for a perma- 
nent camp, it is well to build a to- 
tally fire-resistant building which, 
of course, will materially reduce 
the future maintenance costs on it. 
The standard of living should be 
equal to or better than that to 
which the occupants are accus- 
tomed so that they will enjoy the 
quarters, be inclined to stay 
longer, and will not subject their 


Ground-Line Decay of Piles 


What measures can be taken, if any, to prevent the decay 
of piles at the ground line? At the water line? Explain. 


Treated Piles Resist Decay 


By W. D. KEENEY 
Engineer, Service Bureau, American 
Wood Preservers’ Assaciation, 
Chicago 


Optimum conditions for decay of 
untreated or inadequately treated 
timber exist near soil contact or 
water surfaces. Moisture collects 
there and is retained in sufficient 
quantity to permit the rapid 
growth of fungi. A pressure-creo- 
soted pile treated in accordance 
with American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association specifications with 
an adequate retention of creosote 
and deep penetration of the pre- 
servative into the wood will re- 
main sound at the ground line, as 
in other sections, for a very long 
time. Wood properly treated be- 
fore installation is toxic to fungi 
and resists decay or insect attack 
regardless of moisture conditions 
that may develop at any point. 

When untreated piles in place 
have started to decay near the 
ground or water line, practically 
nothing can be done to prevent 
continuing deterioration. Surface 
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applications of preservative are 
generally futile. The wood can not 
be conditioned, and the preserva- 
tive can not be forced into it in 
sufficient quantity or to sufficient 
depth to provide any effective 
protection. 

Preservative treatment prevents 
decay by poisoning the food sup- 
ply of the fungus, and other meth- 
ods of preventing decay require 
elimination of air supply or mois- 
ture or the control of temperature, 
none of which would be practica- 
ble for piling in exposed structures. 
Coatings or encasements offer 
practically no help. They do not 
prevent or even retard moisture 
accumulation in the enclosed 
wood. Per contra, they usually re- 
tard any drying that might take 
place in a free circulation of air, 
and thus frequently accelerate in- 
stead of retard rot. 

Various utilities have attempted 
in years past to prolong the life of 
untreated poles that had started 
to decay at the ground line. A typ- 
ical process consists in excavating 
a hole some 3 ft. in diameter 
around the pole to a depth of 


quarters to abuse. The building 
should be properly insulated for 
economy in heating, ventilating, 
and for comfort both in winter and 
in summer. The interior finish and 
painting should facilitate cleaning 
and sanitation. Good ventilation 
and comfortable beds in bunk- 
rooms are essential. Electric lights, 
running water for drinking, toilet, 
shower and _ washing facilities, 
along with adequate heating and 
ventilation, will go a long way in 
retaining desirable men in service. 

A modern steam and electric 
kitchen will attract good, depend- 
able cooks and bakers who obvi- 
ously will tend to retain desirable 
men because of well prepared 
food and bakery goods. 

We believe on our railroad that 
a permanent labor camp is desir- 
able. We have found that the work 
output is very materially increased 
because of a well laid-out building 
with excellent facilities. In these 
times, it goes without saying that 
any method of holding labor and 
increasing the daily output of men 
is a good one. 


about 18 in. and removing all de- 
cayed wood from the pole surface. 
A galvanized metal sheet 18 in. 
wide is then wrapped around the 
pole and wired, leaving a %-in. 
space between it and the pole. The 
tie wire is then slipped down near 
the bottom and wedges inserted at 
the top between the pole and the 
sheet. These equally spaced 
wedges draw the bottom of the 
sheet tightly against the pole sur- 
face and spread the top to form a 
conical collar, the bottom edge of 
which is tacked tightly around the 
pole periphery. This collar is partly 
filled with fine dry sand, tamped 
in place. A mixture of sand and 
preservative is then carried to 
within 2% in. of the top, and the 
remaining height filed with creo- 
sote. When the first application of 
creosote has been absorbed, more 
is added. A total of about three- 
fourths of a gallon of creosote is 
used. 

Some of the largest experiment- 
ers apparently still question the 
value of such local treatments. 
Penetrations are insufficient to ar- 
rest internal decay and treatments 
are costly in proportion to the re- 
sulting increased life. 

In railway structures, cutting off 
the decayed member below the 
ground or near the water surface 
where the wood is sound, and re- 
placing the removed section with 
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a sound treated timber, will, in 
most cases, be more practicable 
than attempting to retard advanc- 
ing decay by superficial methods. 
Timber that is completely sub- 
merged will last indefinitely, and 
that below the ground line, even 
though above ground-water level, 
will remain sound for many years. 


Several Methods Being Used 


By AssistTANT ENGINEER 


Several interesting methods of 
handling this problem of ground- 
line decay of piles or poles have 
been proposed within the last sev- 
eral years. Two of them are being 
used on poles and one to prevent 
or deter  marine-borer attack 
(rather than decay) of piles at the 
water line. 

A prominent chemical company, 


active in the wood preservative 
field, has developed a new product 
consisting of a five per cent solu- 
tion of pentachlorophenol in fuel 
oil added to a jelling agent. This 
mixture has the consistency much 
like that of cup grease and will 
cling to wood surfaces where or- 
dinary oil solutions will not. When 
in contact with wood, the oil 
moves into checks and crevices 
and good absorption is said to be 
obtained. 

Proposed for protecting the base 
of poles, this grease is applied, 
after excavating around the poles 
at the ground line, by a paddle or 
less frequently by a caulking gun. 
It is then covered by a grease-re- 
sistant material to keep the grease 
on the pole rather than allowing it 
to diffuse into the surrounding soil 
after back filling. 

Another method, used more ex- 
tensively in England and Western 


One Vs. Two-Course Concrete Floors 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of one-course 
versus two-course concrete floors in railway buildings? Explain. 


One-Course Floor Okay 


By B. J. SHADRAKE 


Assistant Engineer of Structures, 
Erie, Cleveland, Ohio 


The subject of one-course versus 
two-course concrete floors is one 
which apparently is good for per- 
ennial discussion in -railroad con- 
struction and maintenance circles. 
Our experience has been almost 
entirely with one-course floors for 
use in shops, freighthouses, stations 
and office buildings. In fact, with 
very few exceptions, the one- 
course floor has become somewhat 
of a standard practice with us. 

The main factor favoring the 
one-course over the two-course 
floor is the fact that the one-course 
floor is nearly fool-proof in the 
method of installation. The opera- 
tions of placing the concrete on 
the subgrade, rough screeding to 
the approximate finished grade, 
floating and steel troweling to the 
desired finish are so simple and 
easy to control with a minimum of 
supervision that there is very little 
possibility of failure. The only way 
that this method can be tampered 
with is by the concrete design. This 
will sometimes be done by the 
workmen placing the concrete, for 
the purpose of easier placing and 
screeding. However, tampering 
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with the mix design also induces 
excessive water gain on the sur- 
face with a consequent weakening 
of the concrete where the greatest 
resistance to wear is required. 

The two-course floor may be in- 
stalled by either one of two meth- 
ods. In the first method, the base 
is placed and rough screeded % in. 
to 1 in. below the finished surface. 
After the surface has taken its ini- 
tial set, but well before the final 
set, the finish mixture is spread to 
the desired thickness and worked 
into the base while it is still wet so 
that the top finish is practically an 
integral part of the mass. The sur- 
face is then screeded, floated and 
troweled to the desired finish. 

In the second method of placing 
two-course floors, the base is 
placed as usual, but is allowed to 
take its final set and the wearing 
surface placed at any time after- 
wards. Before applying the wear- 
ing surface, the base course must 
be cleaned of all loose material 
and thoroughly saturated with 
water. Just before the finish con- 
crete is placed, all standing water 
must be broomed from the surface 
or absorbed with burlap, and a 
slush coat of neat cement mixed 
with water to the consistency of 
thick cream is then applied to the 
surface of the base and kept just 





Europe than in North America, 
employs a special tool to force a 
preservative into the pole under 
pressure. This method of re-im- 
pregnation is usually offered to the 
pole owner as a_ service which 
guarantees every pole against fur- 
ther decay. 

To protect piles from marine- 
borer attack between high and 
low-water lines, an Australian has 
devised a simple, effective method 
that has resulted (’tis said) in sav- 
ings of almost $100,000 a year at 
Sydney, Australia. 

This method features a floating 
collar within which creosote is 
poured for automatic application to 
the pile as the tide rises and ebbs. 
The treatment, carried on for 24 
hr., is said to be effective for a year 
and is given credit for reducing the 
incidence of sphaeroma and limno- 
ria from a high of 80 per cent in 
1927 to 5 per cent in 1951. 


ahead of the placing of the surface 
mix. 

The procedure involved in plac- 
ing the finish separately, if not per- 
formed properly, may lead to sep- 
aration between the base and sur- 
face, especially in the second 
method where the base is allowed 
to take its final set. The entire suc- 
cess of the two-course method de- 
pends upon a perfect bond be- 
tween the base and __ surface 
courses. = . 

It is our experience that the two- 
course method provides a floor that 
is neither better nor easier main- 
tained than the one-course system. 
On the other hand, it is more ex- 
pensive and is often subject to pre- 
mature failures. 


Each Has Its Place 


By L. H. Corninc 
Manager, Structural and Railways 
Bureau, Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago 


The choice of any floor depends, 
first, on the service requirements, 
and, second, on the construction 
cost. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the type of floor are 
then based on its ability to meet 
these conditions. A two-course con- 
crete floor is superior in perform- 
ance and durability to a one-course 
floor, but is more costly to build. 
A one-course floor is entirely satis- 
factory for many purposes. Both 
types of floors have been used ex- 
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tensively in railroad construction 
for many years with good results. 
The difference in the performance 
between a one-course and two- 
course concrete floor is due prima- 
rily to the difference in the finish of 
the top surface and its wearing 
quality. 

Concrete in a one-course floor is 
generally too wet and contains too 
little cement for proper finishing. 
The aggregate frequently lacks 
fines. This, combined with a wet, 
lean mix, contributes to bleeding 
and water gain, producing a weak, 
porous, nondurable wearing sur- 
face. Furthermore, because of this 
excess water which collects on the 
surface, a dusted-on finish is fre- 
quently used which also contrib- 
utes to a poor wearing surface. 

The disadvantages in the con- 
struction of a one-course concrete 
floor can, be minimized by using a 
cement factor not less than 5% 
sacks of cement per cubic yard of 
concrete and not more than 5% gal. 
of water per sack of cement. If the 
aggregate lacks fines, some fine 
material should be added until the 
workability is such that excess 
water and fine material does not 
come to the surface. Care should 
also be exercised to see that the 
floor is cured properly after the 
concrete is placed and finished. 

The use of modern power equip- 
ment for finishing concrete floors 
makes it possible to construct two- 
course, heavy-duty floors which 
will withstand the most severe 
service requirements. A topping 
with a water content as little as 4 
gal. per sack of cement can be 
used to produce a hard, dense sur- 
face. Non-slip finishes can be ob- 
tained by incorporating non-slip 
aggregate in the topping and by 
roughening the surface. Floors re- 
sistant to heavy traffic can be ob- 
tained by using trap rock, carbo- 
rundum chips or other hard aggre- 
gates in the concrete topping. 
Two-course floors should be used 
when special finishes such as ter- 
razzo and colored finishes are de- 
sired, or because of its greater 
durability when the concrete is to 
be exposed to impact, rapid tem- 
perature changes or _ corrosive 
materials. 

Another advantage of the two- 
course floor is obtained in multi- 
ple-story construction. The rough 
base slab can be cast and used 
during construction and the wear- 
ing surface placed later without 
delay to the work. If a one-course 
floor were used, it would be nec- 
essary to protect the finished floor 
during construction and work 
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might be delayed while the floor 
was being finished. 

There are many uses for both 
one-course and two-course con- 
crete floors in railroad construc- 
tion. One-course floors can be used 
for platforms and buildings where 
traffic is light, while two-course 
floors should be used wherever foot 
and truck traffic is heavy and 
dense. Concrete’ floors are best 
suited to station platforms and 
buildings, freighthouses, diesel 
shops and enginehouses, shops, of- 
fice buildings and every place 
where a durable and low-mainte- 
nance, firesafe construction is de- 
sired. 


Metallic Top Helps Either 


By W. P. GEIsER 
Representative, The Master 
Company, Chicago 


Builders 


The question of using one-course 
(monolithic) or two-course ‘(top- 
ping) concrete floors in railway 
buildings should be decided on the 
basis of past experience and per- 
formance requirements. Since the 
surface of the floor is of first im- 
portance so far as floor mainte- 
nance and wear are concerned, as- 
suming that the structural design 
of the concrete is correct, the per- 
formance requirement should nor- 
mally determine which method 
should be used. 

Concrete floors in railway use 
receive severe wear from steel- 
wheeled trucks and foot traffic, and 
falling tools or equipment. Most of 
this wear is caused by the abra- 
sion or fracture of the cement and 
brittle aggregate in the concrete 
surface. In some cases the pres- 
ence of oil, grease, acids or deter- 
gents may also cause disintegra- 
tion of the concrete. 

The following qualities are gen- 
erally considered essential in a 


good floor: (1) Wear resistance; 
(2) ability to resist dusting; (3) low 
cost of construction and mainte- 
nance; (4) non-slip yet easy to 





clean surfaces; and, in some cases, 
(5) resistance to corrosion or spark- 
ing. The proper selection of aggre- 
gates for topping courses is ex- 
tremely important requiring care 
in deciding whether to use pea 
gravel, trap rock, metallic aggre- 
gates or other commercially pre- 
pared materials. Similarly, care 
must be used ‘in the choice of mix 
design and gradation, size and 
quality of aggregate for monolithic 
pours. 

The use of metallic aggregate in 
the top wearing surface provides 
all the favorable factors for a good 
job either in monolithic or topping 
slabs. The only time a _ topping 
course is required with a metallic 
surface is when the “point” load 
requirements are more severe than 
the structural concrete will pro- 
vide. Ordinarily a properly con- 
trolled monolithic slab pour with 
a metallic wearing surface is supe- 
rior to and considerably cheaper 
than a topping course using brittle 
aggregates such as pea gravel or 
trap rock. 

In general, the advantages of 
a one-course method are: (1) 
Cheaper construction cost; (2) 
it doesn’t require any preliminary 
care or entail delay in getting the 
final floor finish; (3) it permits eco- 
nomic use of metallic aggregates 
to provide a tough and/or a non- 
slip wearing surface. 

The disadvantages of a mono- 
lithic slab floor are: (1) It is more 
difficult to secure true grade or 
level; (2) it is more difficult to con- 
trol bleeding and laitance; (3) it 
encourages the poor practice of 
shaking neat cement or cement 
and sand on the surface to absorb 
the water and facilitate finishing. 

The advantages of a two-course 
floor are: (1) It prevents damage 
to floor surface during construction 
caused by heavy machinery being 
moved over the floor for setting; (2) 
it permits the use of lower-strength 
structnral concrete in the base and 
higher-strength or denser concrete 
in the topping for heavy “point 
loading; (3) it can be placed with 
a lower slump with which it is eas- 
ier to obtain a good finish and 
grade level; (4) it permits the use 
of special aggregates in the top- 
ping or wearing surface. 

The disadvantages of a topping 
floor are: (1) Increased construc- 
tion cost; (2) possibility of loss of 
bond between structural slab and 
topping course; and (3) if applied 
after structural concrete is cured, 
it requires special care in cleaning 
and preparing surface to assure 
good bond. 
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TIMES FASTER THAN 
ORDINARY METHODS 


The Scythette provides speedy weed and grass 
cutting about ties, crossings, trestles, bridges 
and buildings — the answer to a problem faced 
by all roads. This is America’s first and only 
completely portable power scythe —a precision 
engineered unit constructed of aluminum. Bal- 
anced design, a smooth-running 1% hp 
engine, 20 inch cutter bar, double-oscil- 
lating blades and many other features combine 
to make the Scythette a time, labor and cost 
saver. Light weight, only 24 pounds, the Scyth- 
ette enables any section hand to do in one hour 
the work which ordinarily requires four hours 
of heavy-duty labor—trims and cuts evenly as 
you walk, even on rough, rocky ground. The 
Scythette will operate for many hours per gal- 
lon— proof of economy. 



















Keep the road right-of-way in trim with 
the portable, power-driven Scythette, na- 
tionally advertised, nationally represented. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Hottco.inc. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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HOLD-DOWN FASTENING 


THE Bernuth, Lembcke Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has de- 
veloped a_hold-down fastening, 
known as the Tie Plate Lock Spike, 
designed to hold tie plates firmly 
in place on crossties or bridge ties 
and thereby reduce mechanical 
wear of ties. As shown in the ac- 
companying drawing, the spike 
consists of a steel bar bent back 
upon itself in such a way as to form 
a spread shank and a_wedge- 
shaped head. When it is driven to 
refusal through a tie-plate hole and 
into a pre-bored hole in the tie, the 
spread shank is compressed and 
the head becomes wedged in the 
tie-plate hole. Thus, play between 
the spike and the hole is elimi- 
nated and the plate is held against 
either horizontal or vertical move- 
ment by spring pressure. 

The lock spikes are placed one 
on each side of the rail in diago- 
nally opposite anchor-spike holes 
in the tie plate. They can be used 
with any standard tie-plate punch- 
ing and can be quickly driven or 
removed with standard track tool. 

A test installation of the lock 
spikes was established in August 
1947 on the Louisville & Nashville 
near London, Ky., where the 
A.R.E.A. is conducting a test of vari- 
ous hold-down fastenings, and an- 
other installation was made there 
in September 1949. In addition the 
spikes have been installed on 15 
other roads. According to the man- 
ufacturer, the lock spikes have 
given very satisfactory service in 
reducing tie-plate cutting and in 
holding gage. Moreover, it is re- 
ported that they hold their position 
in the tie, for it has not been found 
necessary to redrive them at inter- 
vals to tighten them in the plate. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Railway Personnel 





General 


J. H. Hande, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, operation and maintenance, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, has re- 
tired after almost 47 years of railroad 
service. 


J. P. Newell, assistant vice-president, 
operation, of the Pennsylvania, and an 
engineer by training and experience, has 
been appointed vice-president, opera- 
tion, of the Pennsylvania with headquar- 
ters as before at Philadelphia. 


Neil D. Hyde, assistant to the vice 
president of the New York Central, and 
formerly assistant to the chief engineer 
of the Lines West of Buffalo, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president, with 
headquarters as before at New York. 


A. D. Wolff, Jr., assistant vice presi- 
dent and former research engineer of the 
New York Central, has retired after more 
than 40 years of service. Mr. Wolff, a 
native of Tremont, Pa., received a bach- 
elor of science degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1907. He joined 
the Central in 1910 as a draftsman, and 





A. D. Wolff, Jr. 


rose through a succession of promotions 
to research engineer in 1942, He was 
appointed assistant vice president in 
1949. Mr. Wolff was associated with 
many railroad engineering improvements 
in‘ the New York-Albany territory, in- 
cluding various Hudson division track 
improvements, the Castleton cutoff and 
the West Side ‘improvements in New 


York. 





R. H. Boykin, superintendent of the 
Wyoming and Jefferson divisions of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Dunmore, ’ oT wade 
Pa., and an engineer by training and ex- eeicin ii 
perience, has retired after 46 years of biids i peal 
service. J uty Cot 


; 


ahi 


John D. Morris, superintendent of the tee ; aa 
Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania, Reet oees 4 | i: 
(Continued on page 160) kad Hilti 
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CHANGEABILITY © 
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OF PARTS ¢ 


i for Nos. 117, 117-A, 517-B, | 
No.7 517-BA, 617 and 217 








is another 


” BIG REASON 


why we like 


Dutf-Norton 
TRACK JACKS © 


| 
Yes, the interchangeability of parts is another outstanding 
reason why Duff-Norton Track Jacks are so popular among 
track maintenance men. Only a minimum of spare parts is needed 
for all jacks inservice. This, coupled with ‘‘built-in” dependability, 
makes Duff-Norton jacks unexcelled for all track surfacing, 
lining and tamping operations. he 


Write for Bulletin AD-18 Q. | f ye % 


THE DUFF- NORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT and GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA.—CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO 6, ONT. 


a6) 7 House that Jacks Built” 
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and an engineer by training and experi- 
ence, has been named assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern region with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. Mr. Morris 
was born at Sykesville, Md., on Decem- 
ber 7, 1905, and was graduated from the 
University of Maryland in 1926. He en- 





J. D. Morris 


tered railroad service in June 1926 as a 
rodman on the Pennsylvania and subse- 
quently served as assistant supervisor of 
track, supervisor of track and division 
engineer. Mr. Morris was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Wilkes-Barre divi- 
sion in January 1942, transferring to the 
Panhandle division in January 1945, and 
to the Pittsburgh division in March 1948. 


D. W. Brosnan, general manager of 
the Central lines of the Southern at 
Knoxville, Tenn., and an engineer by 
training and _ experience, has been 





D. W. Brosnan 


elected vice president, operation of the 
system with headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., succeeding H. A. DeButts, for- 
merly a track supervisor on this road, 
who has been elected president of the 
Southern. Mr. Brosnan was born at Al- 
bany, Ga., on April 14, 1903, and was 
graduated from Georgia Institute of 
Technology in 1923. He served as resi- 
dent engineer, Georgia State Highway 
Department from 1923 to March 1926, 
entering railroad service on the latter 
date as assistant engineer in the main- 
tenance-of-way department of the 
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Southern at Macon, Ga., Mr. Brosnan sub- 
sequently held various engineering posi- 
tions at Chattanooga, Tenn., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Somerset, Ky., and served as 
trainmaster at Oakdale, Tenn., and 
Birmingham, Ala. In October 1938 he 
was appointed division superintendent, u ° 

watch pelle he held ccseuiiede at Because BORASCU Weed Killer destroys 
Selma, Ala., Macon and Birmingham. He 

was appointed chief engineer mainte- = 

sae and _ structures of the all the weeds ny men can stay on 
Western lines, with headquarters at Cin- w 

cinnati, in February 1946, and one year track: maintenance! 

later became general manager of the 

Central lines at Knoxville. 


Engineering 


Benjamin P. Collins has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer of the 
Rutland, with headquarters at Rutland, 
Vt. 

Howard F. Passel, division engineer of 
the Indianapolis division of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, retired recently after 48 
years of service. 

R. M. Brown has been appointed en- 
gineer, Utah division, of the Union Pa- 
cific at Salt Lake City. He was formerly 
resident engineer in charge of construc- 
tion of a new terminal at Hinkle, Ore. 


M. E. Koenig, supervisor of bridges 
and buildings on the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha at Madison, Wis., 
has been promoted to division engineer 
of the Western division, succeeding 
M. S. Reid, who has been appointed di- 
vision engineer on the Madison division 
of the Chicago & North Western. ~- Mr. 
Reid succeeds L. C. Smith, who has 
retired. 





® ; 
0 RAS Cu does a good job of killing weeds and grasses 


about timber trestles, tie piles, yards and buildings; the results 





are lasting! Application of Borascu weed killer is very simple and 
quick; no mixing or special equipment is required . . . just a pail, a man and 
Borascu. The savings you effect pay for the low cost of material many 


times over. There’s a BoRASCU representative near you who will 





be glad to demonstrate the effectiveness of this weed killer 


T. E. Price 


T. E. Price, es nag maintenance of 


on your road... write today for details. 


way of the Canadian Pacific at Winni- 
peg, Man., whose retirement was an- 
nounced in the January issue, started his 
career in 1909 as a transitman on the 
Canadian Pacific at Vancouver, B. C. He 
served successively as assistant masonry 
inspector, assistant engineer hysvostee- 
tric power surveys, and in 1912, was ap- 
pointed division engineer at Vancouver. 
Leaving in 1917 to serve with the Cana- 


dian Railway Troops overseas, he re- PAC | FIC C OAST B ORAX e 0. 
turned in 1919 as division engineer at 
Vancouver, and remained there until DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDA LIMITED 


1941 when he was appointed district en- 630 SHATTO PLACE « LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
(Continued on page 162) 
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MINN. © SAN FRANCISCO « Home Office: 630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
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that handles any woodcutting job ! 





Here’s the power chain saw you’ve been waiting for—the new 
9 hp, 2 cylinder Disston Intermediate Chain Saw, the DA-211. 
Powerful enough to handle any woodcutting job—yet its 
balanced light weight makes it easy to heft. It will give you 
many years of satisfying, trouble-free cutting power. 


ALL-AROUND TOOL! The Disston Intermediate is perfect for 
right-of-way and line clearance, cuts mine props and bridge 
timbers with ease, has hundreds of uses in shipyards and on 
railroads, as well as for general plant maintenance. 


LABOR-SAVING? And how! Time-saving, too. The DA-211 
can do in a few minutes the work of an hour’s manual sawing. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


In Canada, write: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


LOOK AT THESE GREAT FEATURES... 


2 cylinder, 9 hp Mercury gasoline engine 
* Perfect balance—no vibration * Auto- 
matic clutch * Automatic chain oiler ° 
Dependable float-feed carburetor * Sim- 
plified, positive controls * Self-rewinding 
starter * Rugged magnesium castings °* 
Available with "L" or "'C’’ chain * 2° to 7 
(incl.) new narrow-profile slotted rails * 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. (Adv. Dept.) “ry~ | 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. ") 


Please send me information on the - 
9 hp DA-211 Disston Intermediate Chain Saw. 





Street 








Transmission swivels to any position 
n be easily removed 
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gineer of the Manitoba district. He was 
appointed engineer maintenance of way 
in 1944. 

Carroll W. Sigmon, track supervisor on 
the Southern System, has been promoted 
to division engineer, with headquarters 
as before at Asheville, N. C. 





C. R. Tinkler 


C. R. Tinkler, assistant valuation engi- 
neer on the Southern Pacific, has been 
appointed valuation officer with head- 
quarters as before at San Francisco, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Baker, who has retired. 
Mr. Tinkler joined the Southern Pacific 
as assistant engineer on the Coast divi- 
sion in 1921, after engineering experi- 
ence since 1908. He was advanced to as- 
sistant valuation engineer in 1947. 





G. W. Rear, Jr. 


G. W. Rear, Jr., whose promotion to 
the position of general fire prevention 
engineer on the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, was re- 
ported in the January issue, has been 
with that road since 1934. In 1939 he 
became assistant bridge and building su- 
pervisor at Tucson, Ariz., and since 1942 
had held the position of general fire 
inspector. 

T. P. Polson, whose appointment as 
chief engineer of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at New Haven, 
Conn., was announced in the January is- 
sue, was born on October 24, 1891, at 
Branford, Conn., and was graduated 
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arom 


from Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
University, in 1913. He entered railroad 
service in October 1913 as a rodman 
with the New Haven at Waterbury, 
Conn., and subsequently served as as- 
sistant engineer, assistant track supervi- 
sor, track supervisor, assistant division en- 
gineer, division engineer and maintenance 
engineer. Mr. Polson was appointed engi- 
neer of track at New Haven on December 





ie 


T. P. Polson 


1, 1939, assistant to engineer maintenance 
of way on July 1, 1946, and assistant to 
chief engineer on May 16, 1950. He was 
advanced to engineer maintenance of 
way on January 1, 1951, and continued in 
that position until his recent appoint- 
ment, 


Nelson M. Kelly, whose appointment 
as district engineer of the Ontario dis- 
trict of the Canadian Pacific at Toronto, 





Nelson M. Kelly 


Ont., was announced in the November 
issue, was born at London, Ont., on Sep- 
tember 9, 1909, and was graduated from 
the University of Toronto with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Applied Science (civil 
engineering) in 1937. Entering C.P.R. 
service in 1928 and serving in the sum- 
mers until 1933 as rodman and with 
maintenance-of-way gangs, Mr. Kelly 
entered full-time service in May 1937 as 
a draftsman at Toronto. Following serv- 
ice as a transitman on the Schreiber divi- 
sion, assistant engineer at Toronto and 
assistant to the district engineer at North 
Bay, Ont., he was appointed division en- 
gineer of the Farnham division at Farn- 
(Continued on page 164) 
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. © SWING-LIMIT 
STOPS 
'e@ LOW 
oa OVERALL HEIGHT 
> _Lesie TAPERED 


ee COUNTERWEIGHT 


© NARROW GAUGE 
CRAWLERS 


= © SHORT 
‘. << TAIL SWING 


Many of the features found in the UNIT 1020R were built around 
the ideas and suggestions of railroad engineering specialists. Its 
modern design assures fast, easy control, both in crane and ex- 
cavator operation . . . on the line, or off-the-track. A low overall 
height allows for underpass clearance. Narrow gauge crawlers 
permit unloading in, and moving through, gondolas. A tapered 
counterweight, along with swing limit stops, for track clearance. 


With a reputation for high pro- 
duction and economical operation, 
the UNIT 1020R is a machine 
you'll want to know more about 
. « « Write for complete details 


Swing-Limit Stops act as automatic guides 
where space does not permit a full swing. 
Eight cushioned stops offer a selection of 
working ranges within safe operating limits. 
Prevents fouling the adjoining track, or 
striking obstacles when working in con- regarding specifications and work- 
fined quarters. ing ranges. 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. 6403 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S.A. 


SHOVELS 


AMSHELLS 








L 
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Problem: 


BRIDGE TIES ARE SPLITTING HEADED FOR COSTLY FAIL 


based 





Unless retarded, splits and cracks in ties get progressively worse, thus 
exposing heart of tie to decay and eventual failure. And the replacement 
of bridge ties is particularly costly. 


Solution: 


KOPPERS TIE-SEALING COMPOUND IS APPLIED! 





Koppers Tie-Sealing Compound, a new specially-processed coal-tar coat- 
ing, is being applied by brush. Compound covers top surface of tie with 
water-resistant coating. Fillsin and seals up cracks. .. retards their spread. 


Ce 


TIE LIFE LENGTHENED! . . . COST REDUCED! 


’ ~ 
, 3 
f 4 
Ma 














mm a es 4 
These 14-foot bridge ties are set for many more years of useful service. 
An estimated 5 to 10 years or even longer. Splitting and checking action 
caused by expansion and contraction is reduced. Maintenance costs are 
cut. Of importance to many railroads is the fact that the covering of 
fine stone is an armor against fire hazards. 





Use Tie-Sealing Compound on 
your railroad system. Details and 
price information on request. 


re. 
KOPPERS 
Vv 








KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Tar Products Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ham, Que., in July 1942, and was trans- 
ferred to the Montreal Terminals division 
five years later. In April 1949 he was 
appointed assistant engineer in the office 
of the engineer maintenance of way at 
Toronto, in which capacity he served un- 
til his recent promotion. 


W. G. Dyer, whose appointment as 
engineer maintenance of way of the 
Prairie and Pacific regions of the Cana- 
dian Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., was an- 
nounced in the January issue, entered 
railroad service with that company in 
1923 as a rodman at Regina, Sask. He 
served as building inspector and transit 





W. G. Dyer 


man, and in 1936 was appointed road- 
master at Prince Albert, Sask. He became 
division engineer at Moose Jaw, Sask., in 
1941, and in 1943 was transferred in 
that capacity to Penticton, B. C. He was 
appointed engineer of track at Montreal, 
Que., in 1946, and in 1948 was named 
district engineer at Vancouver, B. C., the 
position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


W. G. Merritt, whose promotion to as- 
sistant division engineer on the Seaboard 
Airline at Savannah, Ga., was announced 
in the January issue, entered the service 
of that road in June 1949 as a laborer 
while on vacation from North Carolina 
State College. Upon his graduation the 
following year, he was appointed a stu- 
dent engineer in the division engineer's 
office at Raleigh, N. C., in which capac- 
ity he remained until June 1950 when 
he was named assistant to the division 
engineer at Atlanta, Ga., the position he 
held prior to his recent promotion. 


H. A. Hunt, special engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, has been appointed division 
engineer with headquarters at San Anto- 
nio, Tex. R. G. Schultz has been ap- 
pointed special assistant engineer, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hunt. J. F. Scheumack has 
been appointed bridge engineer and in- 
spector, with headquarters at Houston, 
Tex. M. F. Shane has been named to 
the newly created position of assistant 
engineer, water and fuel service at 
Houston. 


E. E. Oviatt, who has been named 
consulting engineer and whom Mr. Pol- 
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son has succeeded as chief engineer, 
was born at New Britain, Conn., on Jul 
13, 1891, and was graduated from Shef. 
field Scientific School in 1913. He began 
service with the New Haven in 1913 as 
a rodman at Waterbury and_ subse- 
quently served as transitman, assistant 





E. E. Oviatt 


engineer, track supervisor, division engi- 
neer, maintenance engineer and engi- 
neer maintenance of way. Mr. Oviatt 
served as chief engineer of the New 
Haven from 1931 until his recent ap- 
pointment as consulting engineer. He is 
a past president of the New England 
Railroad Club. 


Track 


Gabriel Gyenes, whose appointment as 
supervisor of track on the Central of 
Pennsylvania at Ashley, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the December issue, was 
born in Hungary on May 28, 1911, and 
received his education in the schools of 
that country. He entered the service of 
the Jersey Central on September 10, 
1928, as a laborer at Jersey City, N. J., 
and subsequently served as assistant 
foreman and_ extra gang foreman. He ran 
a work train from 1941 to 1947, when 
he was advanced to general foreman on 
the New York & Long Branch at Long 
Branch, N. J. On March 1, 1951, Mr. 
Gyenes was appointed assistant supervi- 
sor of track on the Jersey Central at 
Somerville, N. J., where he remained un- 
til his recent promotion. 


William Baerthlein, whose promotion 
to supervisor of track on Subdivision 27, 
Pennsylvania division, of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at Clearfield, 
Pa., was reported in the December issue, 
was born at Guttenberg, N. J., on No- 
vember 15, 1912, and was graduated 
from North Carolina State College with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in en- 
gineering in June, 1938. He began work 
with the New York Central as a laborer 
on the Eastern division during summer 
vacation in 1936, and the following sum- 
mer served as a bridgeman helper. Upon 
graduation, he entered full-time employ- 
ment with the railroad, serving consecu- 
tively as chainman, rodman and transit 
man on the Eastern division at New 
York until March 12, 1942, when he en- 

(Continued on page 166) 
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FACTORY 
SUPERVISED 
SERVICE 


Preferred power for self-contained refrigerating units on motor-cargo trailers 


— the world’s-most widely used single-cylinder gasoline engines. 





RIGGS & STRATTON single-cylinder, 4-cycle, 
air-cooled gasoline engines are the “Preferred Power” 
leader —on equipment, machines, tools, 

appliances used by the transportation, 
construction, oil-fields and other industries — and 
on farms. Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


In the automotive field Briggs & Stratton is the recognized leader 
and world’s largest producer of locks, keys and related equipment. 
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JACK TYPE 
RAIL BENDER 


Make stock rail bends and guard 


rail bends on the job. . 


money. One man can easily bend 
152 lb. rail cold. Calibrated scale on 
jack ram assures exact duplication 
of bends. Ball bearing jack assures 
easy operation. Supplied with 25 or 
35 ton special journal jacks. Illus- 
trated Bulletin available. Write for 


it today. 


. save time, 








FAST, LIGHT, SAFE, 
ONE-MAN OPERATION, 
COMPACT, ACCURATE 


Equip your track gangs with Buda 
Power Track Drills and watch them 
meet rail laying schedules with ease. 
Designed and built for railroad work, 
these Track Drills have every feature 
the track man wants. Write for com- 
plete information and illustrated 
Bulletin. 





The Buda Company, Harvey, Illinois, 
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tered military service. Upon his release 
from that service on April 1, 1946, Mr. 
Baerthlein returned to the railroad as as- 
sistant supervisor of track on Subdivision 
30, Buffalo division, at Rochester, N. Y., 
and subsequently served in that capacity 
on oe 8, Mohawk division, at 
Oneida, ., and Subdivision 13, Buf- 
falo Beg at Buffalo, N. Y. It was 
from the latter post that he was pro- 
moted to supervisor of track. 


E. J. Brosnahan, acting supervisor of 
track on the Illinois Central at Mattoon, 
Ill., has been promoted to supervisor of 
track at Pana, Ill., succeeding R. B. Rad- 
key, whose pectin to assistant engi- 
neer ties and treatment is reported else- 
where in these columns. 


C. A. Ford, assistant supervisor of 
track on the New York Central at Utica, 
N. Y., has been promoted to supervisor 
of track at Corning, N. Y., to succeed 
C. R. Swanson, who has been transferred 
to Batavia, N. Y., where he replaces 
H. W. Horman, who has been trans- 
ferred to Utica. Wolters Ledyard, assist- 
ant engineer in the office of engineer 
maintenance of way at New York, has 
been appointed supervisor of track at 
Watertown, N. Y., to succeed Owen R. 
Mench, who has retired after 49 years of 
service. Rufus A. Houghton, supervisor 
of track at Columbus, Ohio, retired re- 
cently after more than 49 years of serv- 
ice, and Louis N. Johnson, assistant su- 
pervisor of track at Mahaffey, Pa., has 
retired after 50 years of service. 


‘L. E. Ward, whose promotion to su- 
pervisor of track on the Pennsylvania at 
Ashtabula, Ohio was announced in the 
January issue, entered the service of that 
road in June 1948, after his graduation 
from Kansas State College, as a junior 
engineer at Coshocton, Ohio. Mr. Ward 
was appointed assistant supervisor of 
track at Chicago on January 15, 1950 
and was transferred in that capacity to 
Newport, Pa., on September 1, 1950, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


D. R. Pinkerton, whose promotion to 
supervisor of track on the New York 
Central at Elyria, Ohio was announced 
in the January issue, entered the service 
of the Central as a laborer at North 
Hayden, Ind., on June 15, 1925. He was 
later promoted to section foreman at 
Gary, Ind., and in 1938 was named extra 
gang foreman at Englewood, Ill. Mr. 
Pinkerton was appointed assistant super- 
visor of track at Chicago in 1947, which 
position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


R. A. Jones, Jr., whose promotion to 
supervisor of track on the Pennsylvania 
at Akron, Ohio was announced in the 
January issue, was born at Walpole, 
Mass., on November 10, 1926. After his 
graduation from Tufts College, Medford, 
Mass., in 1948, he entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania as a junior engineer at 
Crestline, Ohio on February 20 of that 
year. He was appointed assistant super- 
visor of track at Lock Haven, Pa., on 
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November 1, 1948, where he remained 
until his transfer in that capacity to Bal- 
timore, Md. on November 1, 1949. Mr. 
Jones was named supervisor of track at 
Akron on December 1, 1951. 


Bridge and Building 


W. B. Mackenzie, maintenance bridge 
engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
has been appointed bridge engineer, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo. He 
succeeds R. B. Hennessy, retired after 
42 years of service. 


C. O. Sathre, supervisor of bridges and 
buildings on the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Norfolk, Neb., has been appointed 
supervisor of bridges and buildings on 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha at Madison, Wis., succeeding 
M. E. Koenig, whose promotion to divi- 
sion engineer is reported elsewhere in 
these columns. 


Special 


R. B. Radkey, supervisor of track on 
the Illinois Central at Pana, IIL, has 
been promoted to assistant engineer ties 
and treatment at Chicago. 


Obituary 


L. W. Althof, district engineer for the 
Union Pacific, died December 11, at the 
age of 65, in his home in Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Althof, born in Oakland, Cal., in 
1886, joined the Union Pacific in 1911 at 
Salt Lake, Utah. During his career he 
had served on every district of the rail- 
road as district engineer, division engi- 
neer, maintenance-of-way engineer, or 
assistant engineer. He had been a divi- 
sion engineer with headquarters at Port- 
land since 1935, except for a period in 
1941-1942 when he served as district 
engineer at Omaha, Neb. He was pro- 
moted to resident engineer at Portland 
in 1948 and was subsequently appointed 
district engineer. 





OAs soe oe 





Association News 








American Concrete Institute 


At the annual convention of this or- 
ganization, which is to be held at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 26-28, there will be two 
addresses by railroad engineers, both of 
which will be presented at a session on 
February 26 on, Durability and Curing. 
One of these papers, entitled “Field 
Studies of Durability of Railroad Con- 
crete,” will be presented by R. W. Gil- 
more, general bridge inspector, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Cincinnati, and the other en- 
titled “General Condition of Concrete 
Railroad Structures and Research Pro- 
gram on Surface Water-Proofers,” will be 
presented by C. B. Porter, assistant chief 
engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, 
Va. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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PETROLEUM, MARINE ano 
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MODELS FROM 3/4 TO 300 G.P.M.— CAPACITIES TO 1000 P.S.I. “ x 
SPEEDS UP TO 1800 R.P.M. FOR PUMPING CLEAN LIQUIDS 



























SERIES F 


Four-port design offers 8 optional 
piping arrangements. Equal size 
helical gears run in axial hydraulic 
balance. Standard or bronze fitted; 
packed box or mechanical seal. 
Up to 300 P.S.I.—1 to 300 G.P.M. 
for clean liquids. 





SERIES H 


Widely used for hydraulic mech- 
anisms and other applications 
where high pressures are required. 
Spur gears provide high volumetric 
efficiency. Packed box or mechan- 
ical seal. Pressures to 1000 P.S.I. 
— 5 to 75 G.P.M. sizes. 


. SERIES K 


For hydraulic service, fuel transfer 
or fuel supply. Features helical 
gears and exclusive Venturi suc- 
tion and discharge principle in 10 
through 50 G.P.M. sizes. Packed 
box or mechanical seal. 150 P.S.I. 
— 3/4 to 50 G.P.M. 





SERIES 3600 


For general purpose work han- 
dling thin or thick liquids with 
suction lift up to 15 feet. Standard 
or bronze fitted; with or without 
built-in relief valve. Pressures to 
60 P.S.I. — 40 to 300 G.P.M. 


ROPER 


a a 


Kota 2 Y Fimps 















GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
352 Blackhawk Park Ave. 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Aluminum Alloy 


Simplex 


Greater portability — weighs only 28 lbs. 
— with no sacrifice of strength, makes 
this jack a ‘‘must’’ for maintenance-of- 
way crews doing more work faster. 
Simplex No. A5 has 15 tons capacity, 
large forged toe lift surface of 

2’2"" x 3%". Simplex-engineered, 
aluminum alloy housing, reinforced 
at stress points, has the strength of 
malleable jacks weighing 45% more! 











Aluminum Alloy Housing —41'/2 Ibs. Light— 15 Tons Strong! 


5’ @ SIMPLEX A17 TRACK JACK 


p For general track jacking. Built with 40% extra support 

at stress points to equal strength of malleable jacks 

that are 45% heavier! Large toe lift area (2'4’2‘'x 3%"’) 

4 permits jacking under ends of ties without damage. 
i Shorter fulcrum center. Safety thumbguard. Lifts full 
capacity on cap or toe! Height 22%" with 13” lift. 





SIMPLEX SAFETY 
JACK SUPPORTS 


Made of aluminum alloy 
Only four needed to 
handle safely the heavi- 
est structure. Far strong- 
er than wooden wedges. 
Use as shown or inverted 
with Simplex Standard 
4 Speed Journal or Bridge 
Jacks 






SIMPLEX RAIL EXPANDERS 


One man with No. 550 replaces 
rail pounding crew. Avoids 
battered rail ends, bolts or 
crossings. Easy to operate. 25 
tons capacity. (Also available 
in two other models of 15 and 
30 tons capacity.) 


TEMPLETON, KENLY 


and Company 





1026 South Central Avenue . Chicago 44, Illinois 
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American Railway 
Engineering Association 


The program of the annual meeting, 
which will be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 11-13, will follow much 
the same pattern as the last two years, 
with no overlapping sessions, and with 
presentation of reports on related sub- 
jects grouped in the same sessions, inso- 
far as possible, supplemented by papers 
and addresses of special import or timel 
interest. Of particular interest again will 
be many reports on the large and in- 
creasing number of research projects 
being carried out by or under the direc- 
tion of A.R.E.A. committees. 

For the convenience of those who may 
wish to make advance plans for their 
stay in Chicago, the tentative convention 
program is as follows: 


Tuesday, March 11 
Morning Session—9:45 to 12:15 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Address of President T. A. Blair 

Reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 

Greetings from the Signal Section, AAR, 
E. S. Taylor, chairman 

Greetings from the Electrical Section, AAR, 
H. C. Paige, chairman 

— by J. H. Aydelott, vice-president, 


Address by G. M. Magee, research engineer, 
Engineering Division, AAR 
Reports of Committees 
14—Yards and Terminals 
16—Economics of Railway Location & 
Operation 


Afternoon Session—2:00 to 4:45 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Reports of Committees 
9—Highways 
24—Cooperative Relations with Universities 
20—Contract Forms 
11—Records and Accounts 
13—Water Service and Sanitation 


Wednesday, March 12 
Morning Session—9:00 to 12:00 
(Red Lacquer Room) 


Reports of Committees 
7—Wood Bridges and Trestles 
28—Clearances 
29—Waterproofing 
30—Impact and Bridge Stresses 
8— Masonry 
15—Iron and Steel Structures 


Association Luncheon, 12:00 Noon 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Announcement of results of election of officers 
Address of guest speaker 


Afternoon Session—2:30 to 5:15 
(Red Lacquer Room) 


Reports of Committees 

17—Wood Preservation 
6—Buildings 
7—Maintenance of Way Work Equipment 
2—Economics of Railway Labor 
l1—Roadway and Ballast 


toro 


Thursday, March 13 
Morning Session—9:00 to 12:30 
(Grand Ballroom) 


Reports of Committees 
Special Committee on Continuous Welded 
Rail 
3—Ties 
5—Track 
4—Rail 
Closing Business 
Installation of Officers 


The outstanding social function of the 
meeting will be the annual luncheon, 
Wednesday noon, March 12, in the 
Grand Ballroom, which will be featured 
by an air of entertainment, special rec- 
ognition to committee chairmen, an- 
nouncement of the annual election of 
officers, and an address by a top railway 
officer. The secretary's office is now ac- 
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cepting reservations for the luncheon. 
The tables will seat 10 persons, and 
reservations may be made Pe any num- 
ber of places. In this connection, for the 
first time, tables, to the extent required, 
will be set aside for Junior Members 
only, in the interest of giving these 
younger men mbers of the association an 
opportunity to get together and become 
better acquainted. 

Women accompanying their member 






RAIL AND FROG 


GRINDER 


husbands to the convention will be given “ 
an opportunity to meet all other women Xx 
in attendance, and will be directed to 


special places and events of interest in 
Chicago. In addition, they will be guests 
of Mrs. Blair at a re ception and tea to 
be held on Tuesday afternoon. Women’s 
headquarters will be in Room 11 on the 
third floor of the Palmer House, where 
all women guests will be greeted, pro- 
vided with identification badges, and 
advised concerning “What’s Going On 
in Chicago” and how to get there. 

As listed in the 1952 Outline of Work 
pamphlet mailed to all committee 
members in December, seven new com- 
mittee chairmen and eight new vice- 
chairmen will take over the direction of 
committee work with the close of the 
1952 annual meeting. These men are as 
follows: 

Committee 3—Ties: P. D. Brentlinger (chair- 


man), forester, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
L. C. Collister (vice chairman), superintendent 


For Heavy Buty 
ag od plant, —_ Fe, Jay = N. R 
Mr. Brentlinger will succee owe, chie 4 +4 
lumber inspector, Louisville & Nashville, Louis- Positive control mai 






ville, Ky. . 
ship between grinding. wheel and ra 
Committee 4—Rail: C. J. Code (chairman), 
engineer of tests—maintenance of way, Penn- results are SMOOTH, 
ee een amy B. R. eS — id h d \ 
chairman), assistant chief engineer, icago 
North ba ~ nag Chicago. - a — — one we s t at stan up ong 
Ray McBrian, engineer of standards and re- e 
search, Denver & Rio Grande Westem, Denver, reduce track maintenance c 
2010. 
The Northwestern Heavy Dut 
Committee 8—Masonry: W. R. Wilson (chair- 8 s Y e 
man), assistant engineer, bridge department, Frog Grinder illustrated is Oo - 5 
Santa Fe, Sao M. S. — (eae 7 
man), resident engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, H | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. —— will ne = > models. For complete information ask your 
Porter, assistant chief engineer, esapeake . e ° 
Ohio. Richmond, Va. , Northwestern Representative or write direct. 





Committee 14—Yards and Terminals: J. E. 


Hoving (chairman), special engineer to the ‘ 
president, Northern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn.; Always Specify 
J. N. Todd (vice-chairman), superintendent of 


scales and work equipment, Southern, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Hoving will succeed W. H. 
Giles, assistant chief engineer system—construc- 
tion, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. 










AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES 


Committee 16—Economics of Railway Loca- 


tion and Operation: H. B. Christianson, Jr. BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
(vice-chairman), assistant engineer, Santa Fe, H. G. Movat McDonough Machinery & J. B. Akers, Jr. 
Chicago. Mr. Christianson, who has_ already 544 American Life Bidg. Supply Co. Suite 1102 Dupont Circle Bidg. 
assumed his new duties, succeeds W. B. Irwin, BOSTON, MASS. 906- 7R Redick Tower CANADA 
assistant to vice-president, operation, Great William B. Joyce 
Northern, St. Paul, Minn. P.O. Box 154, Beverly, Mass. PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. MONTREAL 3, QUEBEC 

CHAMBLEE, GEORGIA Railway Track-Work Co. Mussens Canada Limited 
, Committee 17—Wood Preservation: W. F. Southern tron & Equipment Co. 3207 Kensington Avenue 65 Colborne Street 
Junn, Sr. (chairman), tie and timber agent, | 5310 New Peachtree Road EGON TORONTO 12, ONTARIO 
Southern, Washington, D. C.; A. J. Loom (vice- CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS ——— _—- & Ontario Equipment & Supply Co. 
chairman), ae superintendent _ timber Duncan and povee foe a 111 Merton Street 
preservation, Northern Pacific, Brainerd, Minn. 37 West Von Buren St. “ 
Mr. Dunn will succeed G. B. Campbell, tie and CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 1515 N. W. Hoyt St. \ Vv Ried pen ag 
timber agent, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo. Industrial Supply Co. ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI wee Ga ied. ‘ 

Marshall Bidg. William J. Roehl, Inc. 2315 Cambie Street 
Committee 22—Economics of Railway Labor: DENVER 2, COLORADO 1950 North 1th St. 

R. Gammie (¢hairman), chief engineer, Milton W. Allen WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Texas & Pacific, Dallas, Tex.; D. E. Rudisill 1863 Wazee Street sT. resin 1, MINN. Frost Machinery Company Ltd. 
(vice-chairman ), assistant chief engineer, main- LOUISVILLE 3, KENTUCKY George G. Prest 971 Erin Street 
conence of way, Central region, Pennsylvania, ont > hey . E-808 First ‘Nati. Bank Bldg. EXCLUSIVE EXPORT AGENTS 
ittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Gammie will succeed H. E, . Eig Nor NEW 
Kirby, cost engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, Rich- NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. ee 
mond, Va. Church-Munden Sales Co. George L. Edmondson oO. er 9 ompany, 

808 Carondelet Bidg. 681 Market Street 1 Street 








Committee 29—Waterproofing: T. M. von 
Sprecken_ (chairman), assistant to chief en- 


gineer, Southern, Washington, ma te oe 
Deno (vice-chairman ), division engineer, Chi- TH W ESTE « | © ce) r C ©] m Pp © | n y 
cago & North Western, Mich. Mr. 





Escanaba 
von Sprecken ae | succeed R. .« . hong division 
Frenktort, a York, Chicago & St. Louis, MANUFACTURERS OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EQUIPMENT 
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Bridge and Building Association 


The next meeting of the Executive 
committee of the association will be held 
on Monday, March 10, at the Chicago 
Engineers’ Club. The meeting has been 
scheduled for this date, which is one 
day in advance of the opening of the 
A.R.E.A. convention, to make it possible 
for members of the Executive committee 
to arrange attendance at both meetings 
during the same trip to Chicago. It will 
also be possible for them to view the 


exhibit of manufacturers’ products that 
is to be held at the Coliseum concur- 
rently with the A.R.E.A. convention. 


Maintenance of Way 
Club of Chicago 


The January meeting of the club was 
held at Eitel’s restaurant, Chicago, on 
the evening of the 28th. The principal 
speaker was C. B. Bronson, maintenance 
of way assistant to vice-president, New 
York Central System, whose subject was 
“High Lights on Rail Problems.” 

At the next meeting, which will be 
held at the same place on February 25, 
the principal speaker will be H. M. 








WEEDS-GRASS-BRUSH? 


Let Us Solve Your Problem 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 


Railroad Weed Contr 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PALO ALTO, CAL. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
N. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ol Service Since 1912 


PASADENA, TEX. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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McFarlane, president, National Railway 
Appliances Association. At the time of 
going to press the exact subject of Mr. 
McFarlane’s address had not been es- 
tablished, although it was expected that 
he would, among other things, discuss 
the improvements that have been made 
in the machines, materials, devices and 
other products made by the member 
companies of the N.R.A.A. A compre- 
hensive exhibit of such products will be 
presented by these companies at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, concurrently with 
the annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, March 
11-13. 


Metropolitan 
Maintenance of Way Club 


The next meeting of the club will be 
held on February 28 in the Skyline room 
of the Hotel Shelburne, New York. The 
program, plans for which had not been 
completed at the time of going to press, 
will be preceded by a dinner beginning 
at 6:30 p.m. 


National Railway 
Appliances Association 

The thirty-fifth exhibition of the Na- 
tional Railway Appliances Association, 
which is to be held at the Coliseum, 








Meetings and Conventions 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association—Annual meeting, September 15-17, 
1952, Conrad Hilton (Stevens) Hotel, Chicago. 
Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S$. Dearborn 
street, Chicago 5. 


American Railway Engineering Association 
—Annual Meeting, March 11-13, 1952, Chi- 
cago. Neal D. Howard, Secretary, 59 E. Van 
Buren street, Chicago 5. 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association— 
Annual meeting, April 22-24, 1952, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. W. A. Penrose, Secretary- 
treasurer, 839 Seventeenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Bridge and Building Supply Association 


—L. R. Gurley, Secretary, 201 North Wells 
street, Chicago 6. 


Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago— 
Next meeting February 25. E. C. Patterson, 
Secretary-treasurer, Room 1512, 400 W. 
Madison street, Chicago 6. 


Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club— 
Secretary, 30 Church street, New York. 


National Railway Appliances Association— 
Robert A. Carr, Secretary, 310 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago 4; Lewis Thomas, Assistant 
Secretary, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 


Railway Tie Association—Annual meeting, 
September 3-5, 1952, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Roy M. Edmonds, Secretary-treas- 
urer, 912 Shell Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association of America—Annual meeting, Sept- 
tember 15-17, 1952, Conrad Hilton (Stevens) 
Hotel, Chicago. Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago 5. 


Track Supply Association—Lewis Thomas, 
Secretary, 59 E. Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 
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Chicago, March 10-13, concurrently with 
the annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, prom- 
ises to be one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. At the time of 
going to press 114 manufacturers had 
contracted to occupy 261 booths. It is 
expected that by. the time the exhibition 
opens all available space in the Coliseum 
will be used to exhibit tested and im- 
proved equipment, materials and devices 
designed to help railroad officers control 
present-day high costs and overcome 
shortages of labor. While there will be 
considerable emphasis in the exhibit on 
materials and appliances used by the 
track and bridge and building depart- 
ments, it will also include equipment 
for handling fuel and lubricating oils, 
as well as many other items of interest 
to mechanical and purchases and stores 
officers. 

Of the exhibitors that have signed for 
space to date 20 have never before 
participated in an N.R.A.A. exhibition. 
These new exhibitors, together with 
those who have exhibited before, are 
expected to show many new and im- 
proved products. The attractiveness of 
the exhibit will be enhanced by special 
decorations of russet and gold in the 
exhibition hall. 

Inquiries for information regarding the 
exhibit and the space available should 
be addressed to Lewis Thomas, director 
of exhibits, National Railway Appliances 
Association, 59 E. Van Buren street, 
Chicago. 


Roadmasters’ Association 


The next meeting of the Executive 
committee will be held at the Palmer 
House in Chicago on March 10, which 
will be a day in advance of the opening 
of the A.R.E.A. convention. It is | 
to adjourn this meeting about noon 
to give the members an opportunity to 
inspect the manufacturers’ exhibit that 
is to be held at the Coliseum in connec- 
tion with the ,A.R.E.A. convention. In 
the interest of expediting the prepara- 
tion of the six technical committee re- 
ports that are to be presented at the 
convention of the ll aera Associa- 
tion in September, President A. H. Whis- 
ler has arranged for a meeting of these 
committees to be held during the A.R. 
E.A. convention. These meetings will 
extend over the three-day period, March 
11-13, with two committees meeting on 
each of these days. A studio room in the 
Palmer House will be provided for this 
purpose. 


/ ». 
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Supply Trade News 








General 


Blackmer Pump Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of additional 
distributors. who are stocking Blackmer 
Pump Company’s entire product line and 
service parts. They include the Howard 
Supply Company, Oakland, Cal., and 


the Hetler Equipment Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Trackson Comapny, Milwaukee, 
Wis., producer of tractor-mounted ma- 
chines, has become a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Louis B. Neumiller, 
president of Caterpillar, will be chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Trackson Company, which will also in- 
clude Walter H. Stiemke, president of 
Trackson. Mr. Stiemke and L. E. Dauer, 
vice-president of Trackson, will continue 
in their present administrative capacities. 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Made especially for railroad service according to 
the exact dimensions specified by the A.S.A. and 
the A.S.M.E. 


BEALL TOOL DIVISION 


Spring Washer Specialists for 30 years 


Hubbard & Co. 
East Alton, Ill. 
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CCH iE 
Rood 
Specialist 


Only 


Burro Cranes Have: 


Fast travel speeds— 
up to 22 M.P.H. 
Draw Bar Pull of 7500 
Ibs. (often eliminates 
need for work train 
or locomotive). 
Elevated Boom Heels 
for working over high 
sided gondolas. 
¢ Short tail swing—will 
not foul adjoining 
track. 
¢ Low overall height— 
Burro can be loaded 
and worked 
standard flat car. 












We call Burro Cranes “Railroad Specialists” 
because they do so many railroad jobs so well. 
Track work, bridge work, bulk materials han- 
dling, Mechanical Stores Department, material 
handling with or without magnet, are only a 
few jobs Burro does with speed and economy. 
Burro Cranes are designed for railroad work— 
not adapted to it. Watch a Burro work and 
see why it’s called on to do so many jobs by 
most of the country’s railroads. 











Burro work powet 


™ means more 
CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 
1301 S. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 











One powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor offers a choice 
of 20 tools! . . . Does off-track mowing, platform 
sweeping, snow removal, lawn mowing. All 
grounds maintenance handwork is done with 
POWER -— faster, better! 


One Gravely Tractor with the proper attachments 
will make one man as effective as eight! 


All-gear drive, power reverse. Works on steep 
slopes, rough ground. Railroad-tested for 31 years. 
Free Booklet, “Power vs Drudgery” tells how 
Gravely POWER frees your men for other work, 
increases efficiency, saves maintenance dollars. 
Write for it today! 


Gravely Motor Plow & Cultivator Co. | 
BOX 242 - DUNBAR, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Products of the Trackson Company have 
been sold through Caterpillar dealers for 
the past 15 years. 


Personal 


Russell H. Coe has been appointed 
to represent the Tapecoat Company, 
Evanston, Ill., on this company’s coal tar 
tape for pipe joint protection. Mr, Coe 
will represent the company in Ohio, 
West Virginia and western Pennsylvania, 
and will have headquarters in the Park 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Gene Thomas has been appointed dis- 
trict representative for sales district No. 
6 of the Frank G. Hough Company, Lib- 
ertyville, Ill, covering the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming. 

W. A. Rundquist has been appointed 
director of advertising and public rela- 
tions for Poor & Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Rundquist will maintain his residence in 
Minneapolis, where he is also sales pro- 
motion manager for Pioneer Engineering 
Works, a subsidiary of Poor & Company. 





H. W. Angell 


H. W. Angell, for the past 13 years a 
member of the technical staff of Ameri- 
can Lumber and Treating Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed technical 
director of the company and will assume 
responsibility for management of _ its 
technical department, laboratory and li- 
censee quality-control. Mr. Angell joined 
the company as an apprentice following 
his graduation from the University of 
Idaho in 1938. He obtained his degree 
of Master in Forestry at Yale in 1940, re- 
turning to the company’s Chicago labo- 
ratory as wood technologist. During 1945- 
1946 he served as assistant ong of 
forestry at Oregon State College. He is 
currently active in technical cooperation 
with the Department of Defense nd 8 
ects involving the use of wood products 
in the rearmament program and as re- 
placement material for scarce metals in 
civilian uses. Mr. Angell is an active 
member of the American Wood Preserv- 
er’s Association, American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, American Society 
for Testing Materials, and the Forest Re- 
search Society. 
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Dearborn Chemical Company has ap- 
pointed H. G. Mastin assistant to the 
vice president of its Eastern railroad di- 
vision, to assume charge of railroad sales 
and service in the New England area. 
N. E. Cornell, formerly with the New 
York Central, has joined Dearborn and 
will work with Mr. Mastin as a service 
engineer. 


R. P. Parshall, formerly manager of 
the Milwaukee branch of the Cummins 
Diesel Sales Corporation, Chicago, has 
joined the Cummins regional organiza- 
tion as regional manager of the South- 
eastern region, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga. 


E. M. Converse, senior vice president 
of Dearborn Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, has retired after almost 50 years 
of service. Mr. Converse began his career 
in the Dearborn laboratory in 1902 and 
was assigned as a water treatment engi- 
neer in the sales department, Chicago, in 
1908. He was named director of the 
specialty department in 1918, and indus- 
trial department manager in 1930. He 
was appointed a director in 1929, vice 
president in 1934, and senior vice presi- 
dent in 1949. Mr. Converse was responsi- 
ble for the development of the compa- 
ny’s No-Ox-Id rust preventive coatings 
and wrappers, and for 35 years was ac- 
tive in the oil and gas pipeline markets. 


C. P. Moeller, has been appointed 
sales manager of trackwork activities for 
the Wier Kilby Division of the Taylor 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. Mr. Moeller 
succeeds R. F. Gordon, who has retired 
after 39 years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Moeller started his career with 
the Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co. in 
1929, where he remained until 1931, 
when that company was acquired by the 
Wier Kilby Corporation. He returned to 
the Wier Kilby Division of Taylor 
Wharton in 1945 as assistant sales man- 
ager, after serving several years with the 
Griffin Wheel Company. Mr. Moeller 
will be located at the company’s execu- 
tive offices in Cincinnati. 


Obituary 


Howard Mull, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Warren Tool Corporation, whose 
headquarters were located in Chicago, 
died recently at the age of 63. 


Trade Publications 


(To obtain copies of any of the publica- 
tions mentioned in these columns, use post- 
cards, page 157) 


Rail-Flaw Detector—Branson Instru- 
ments, Inc., Stamford, Conn., has issued 
a folder presenting a complete descrip- 
tion of its Audigage rail-flaw detector. 
Included in the folder is an explanation 
of the principles upon which operation 
of the doves is based, along with in- 
struction for operating the detector and 
oe it in good condition. Current 
prices and complete specifications are 
also listed. 
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CRANE 
\with GM Allison 
Torque Converter 


Shock-free, smoother, uninterrupted 
flow of power. The ORTON Torque- 
Control Crane provides the correct 
torque in the exact amount needed to 
move the load! 

When the crane idles, the engine 
idles. The engine doesn’t shake itself 
to pieces when it’s doing no work! 
REQUEST CATALOG #83 


ORTON Crane and Shovel Co, 


608 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5S * Illinois 
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Solve corrosion 
problems 


with | APEGCOAT 


... the proved coal tar 
protection in handy 
tape form 


tanks, etc. 


nomical. 


rosion. 





Application is 
quick, easy, eco- 
Just a 
flash of a torch 
and TAPECOAT 
provides a per- 
fect lasting bond 
to seal out the 
elements of cor- 





More and more railroad maintenance men are de- 
pending on TAPECOAT to protect pipe joints and 
short pipe sections in underground service, at bridge 
crossings and wherever corrosion is a problem. 
TAPECOAT is the coal tar protection in handy 
tape form. It comes in widths of 2, 3, 4, and 6 inches 
for spiral wrapping; and in widths of 18 and 24 
inches for cigarette wrapping of large diameter pipe, 





TAPECOAT engineers have specialized in 
this protection for more than 10 years. Call 
on them to help you work out your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Write for full details 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Originators of the Cool Tor Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 


1541 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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Dow Chemical Company, The ............ 126 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Co., The ...... 160 
E 
Eaton Manufacturing Company .......... 90 
Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. ........ 115 
Fabreeka Products Company, Inc. ........ 106 
To, Be MRO cecciteceusowecea 107 
Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. ............ 124 
Gardner-Denver Company ...........e0. 100 
General Chemical Division ........6...0e. 101 
sravely Motor Plow & Cultivator Co. ...... 172 
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Beuen Co, The Prask Gs. onc cccccvcs ene Bane 

UN. 5-n.9b x0 40eesnetwdaucwueien 171 

Ingersoll-Rand Company .........e0. shee 92 

Jackson Vibrators, Inc. .......... eae 98 
K 

Kennedy Company, Inc., H. T. .....ccccceee 153 

Koppers Company, Inc. ......seeess ee 164 
L 

es Oe N.S. at oh osc ee eemeee 116 

Le@sourmeas, Inc., BR. G. ..scccesece P 94-95 

i De Oe SEE ES 6s ennccencereecen 112 
M 

Maintenance Equipment Company ........ 118 

Matisa Equipment Corp., The ............ 113 
N 

National Aluminate Corporation ...... 


National Lock Washer Company, The . 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


O 





Orton Crane and Shovel Co. ........+2ee8% 173 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, A Divi- 
sionof Union Carbide and Corbon owsal 
GORE: kandi cuekiea eee edeauaea aces 206 
P 
Pantie Const Bare Ges 6 o0esc6siccescenne 161 
Pt PMN Cina cecweneenwaemawee - 112 
Portland Cement Association ............ 104 
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Q and C Company, The ...... neon ere carer 112 
R 
Racine Tool and Machine Company ....... . 175 
Oe TURE GOR. ng ccceccaceecee 116 
ee EE OE eee a 123 
Reade Manufacturing Company, Inc. ...... 151 
Roper Corporation, Geo. D. ....... iden elites 167 
Rust-Oleum Corporation .......... Keuken 97 
S 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
RD av ecntaeeraeeeenwee sen 110-114 
Sonoco Products Company ............ oe 288 
Spray Services, Incorporated ............ 1ll 
Tapecoat Company, The ......cccces coos BTS 
Templeton, Kenly and Company .......... 168 
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Timken Roller Bearing Company, The See 
Trackson Company ° 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 


Oxweld Railroad Service Company ...... 08 
Unit Crane & Shovel Corp. ....... ovece BOO 
V 
Ving Pa GOO 65. 6ccccccceccose 114 
Ww 
Warner & Swasey . cocccccos 105 
Woodings-Verona Toot Ww orks . ppaawenes a co 
Woolery Machine Company .............. 109 
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your EXTRA EMPLOYEE tat works WITHOUT PAY 


RACINE 


Portable 
RAIL SAW 






CROP RAIL 


IN TRACK 
e WILL NOT 
SHATTER OR BURN ieee 
RAIL ENDS One man operates the RACINE Portable Rail 
Saw while it does the work of several hands, 
Designed specifically for cutting rail in track, 
* CUT OFF it handles the job fast and dependably. 
ANY LENGTH Cuts are smooth and accurate. Shattered and 
DOWN TO 1/10” burned rail ends are eliminated. The possibility of rail failures 
from fractures that start with torch cutting or “nick and break” 
« NO TRAFFIC cropping is reduced. 
INTERFERENCE Easily moved by two men, it does not hamper traffic. Operation 


is simple. Maintenance cost is low. Here is an ‘extra employee” 
you can rely upon for steady output under ali conditions. 


Write for new, 3-color catalog describing RACINE Railway 
Maintenance Machines. 





TIE 
RACINE PORTABLE 
MACHINES 


& 


“WB RAIL DRILL | BOND DRILL 








RA the E TOOL AND MACHINE COMPANY 
1738 State Street © Racine, Wisc. 
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KEEPS TRACKS 
CLEANER... 
ASSURES 
BETTER 
DRAINAGE... 


over, Jéxaco As phalt-coated ballast re- 


eee coating of 
TEXACO ASPHALT 


tains its flexibility, does not crack under 


heavy traffic, and can be tamped even 


on your stone ballast 


More and more, railroads are using 
Texaco Asphalt to coat stone ballast. 


Year-after-year savings in maintenance 


after long service. 

You can be sure, if it’s Texaco Asphalt 
— proved through nearly half a century 
of service on America’s roofs, highways 


and railroads. A Texaco representative 


costs are impressive — particu- 





will gladly give you full details. Just 


ALSO USE: Texaco No larly on station and other call the nearest Railway Sales Office in 


24 Emulsified Asphalt for 


your grouting mixtures to 


hard-to-drain track. New York, Chicago, San Francisco, St. 


Texaco Asphalt forms a Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta; or write: 


eliminate soft track. !t assures 


longer lasting stability. flexible ballast-seal that sheds 


The Texas Company, Railway Sales 
Department, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Texaco Rail Joint Lubrication water quickly, prevents foul- 
— spray or grease type. It 


preventa freezing, \ishinn, ing with dirt or cinders. More- 


corroding and pulling apart. 











Se 


VY) 
bo Fly Goat 


TUNE IN...TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 


For Aditi 1% ‘ ry 
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